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ABBREVIATIONS 


References to the canonical and commentarial writings have been 
placed in parentheses in the text rather than in the footnotes in 
most instances. The abbreviations employed in these references 
are, primarily, the standard abbreviations for Pali works as given 
in the Pali Text Society’s Pali-English Dictionary (p. ixf). The 
most frequently used abbreviations are listed below: 


A. = Anguttara-Nikéya 

AA. = Aùguttara-Nikāyaşțhakathā (Manorathapūraņī) 
D. = Digha-Nikaya 

DA. = Digha-Nikāyatțhakathā (Sumaņgalavilāsinī) 
DAT. = Diīgha-ațthakathā-Tīkā 

Dh.A. = Dhammapada-atthakatha 

Dhs. = Dhammasangani 

Dhs.A. = Dhammasangani-Atthakathaé (Atthasālinī) 

Dpv. = Dipavamsa 

G. = The Guide, English trans. of Netti-Pakarana 

JA. = Jatakatthakatha 

Kh. = Khuddakapatha 

KhA. = Khuddakapatha-atthakatha (Paramatthajotika I) 
Kv. = Kankhavitarani 

Kvu. = Kanthavatthu 

M. = Majjhima-Nikaya 

MA. = Majjhima-Nikayatthakatha (Papaiicasiidani) 
Mhv. = Mahavamsa 

N. = Netti 

P. = Petakopadesa 

PD. = Pitaka Disclosure, English trans. of Petakopadesa 
Ps. = Patisambhida-Magga 

S. = Samyutta-Nikäya 

SA. = Samyutta-Nikaya-atthakatha (Sarattha-ppakasini) 


Smp. = Samantapāsādikā (Vinaya atthakatha) 
Sn. = Suttanipata 


Sn.A. = Suttanipita-atthakatha (Paramatthajotika II) 
V. = Vinaya Pitaka 

Vbh. = Vibhaņga 

Vism. = Visuddhimagga 


INTRODUCTION 


Theravada Buddhism is a “religion of the book.” It has at 
its center a body of authoritative scripture, the Tipitaka. This 
vast and diverse canon of scripture constitutes the foundation and 
source of the Theravada tradition. Like other “religions of 
the book” though, Theravada Buddhism has had to wrestle with 
the problem of the interpretation of its scriptures: How should 
the community make sense of the sacred writings that are its 
heritage and basis? We have come to recognize the importance 
of interpretation in Judaism and Christianity, also scripture- 
centered traditions. Biblical scholars, especially over the past 
century and a half, devoting themselves to the problems of scripture 
and interpretation, have shown us how crucial: biblical inter- 
pretation is for the theology and the life of Judaism and Christianity. 
But not many people, especially in the West, have recognized that 
interpretation has been no less important and constitutive for 
Theravada Buddhism. Historically, Theravadins have reflected 
at length on the problems of interpreting the Tipitaka, and their 
views have had pivotal significance in shaping the Theravada 
tradition. Theravada’s belief that the Tipitaka is “the word of the 
Buddha,” Buddha-vacanam, created a distinctively Buddhist problem 
of interpretation for which the Theravadins developed distinctive 
solutions. In this study, therefore, we seek to examine Theravada 
Buddhism’s distinctive understanding of the Tipitaka and its 
interpretation. 


The Nature of the Pali Canon 


The problem of interpretation for Theravada is compounded 
by the size and complexity of its canon.1 As the name Tipitaka 
(Sanskrit, Tripitaka) indicates, the Theravada canon has three 
divisions or Pttakas, the Sutta Pitaka, the Vinaya Pitaka, and the 
Abhidhamma Pitaka. Preserved in the Pali language, the Tipitaka 
represents Theravada’s version of the Buddha’s teachings, and 


1 This brief description of the canon is not meant to be a history or survey of Pali 
literature. For an introduction to the Pali Canon, see M. Winternitz, A History 
of Indian Literature, Vol. II, trans. Ketkar (Calcutta: University of Calcutta, 
1927); and B. C. Law, A History of Pali Literature (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner & Co., 1933). 
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as such it is necessarily related to the canons of other Indian 
schools of Buddhism.?, More voluminous than the canons of 
Christianity or Judaism, this canon of scripture ranges almost 
thirty separate works, many having multiple volumes, under 
these three Pitakas (see Appendix). Although the works within 
each Pitakaexhibit much variety, cach Pitaka has a distinct character 
and all of the writings within one Pitaka represent somewhat the 
same genre of literature. The Sutta Pitaka comprises the dialogues 
of the Buddha, the narrative and doctrinal works relating events 
in the Buddha’s life and the teachings of the Buddha. The fifth 
section of the Sutta Pitaka, the Khuddaka-Nikéya, is one of the most 
diverse sections, however, containing fifteen miscellaneous works 
such as the Jétaka stories, depicting the Buddha’s previous lives, 
and the Buddhavamsa recounting the lives of other, previous 
Buddhas. The Vinaya Pitaka presents the discipline and rules laid 
down by the Buddha to govern monastic life. The works in the 
Abhidhamma Pitaka have a scholastic character, analyzing and 
classifying the basic principles of the Buddha’s philosophy. Com- 
paring the Tipitaka to the canons of other schools of Buddhism, 
we find the material in the Abhidhamma Pitaka is more uniquely 
Theravadin; whereas, the Sutta and Vinaya Pitakas have much in 
common with the dialogues and discipline preserved in other 
schools’ versions of the Tipitaka.* 


2 The exact nature of this relation is a complex question that will occupy scholars 
for some time to come. The Theravadins, of course, hold that the Tipitaka 
represents the original teachings and earliest version of the canon. This same 
claim was made, however, by other Hinayana schools for their canons 
(of E. Lamotte, Histoire du Bouddhisme Indien, Louvain, 1958, p. 140ff). Modern 
scholarship has established that the canons of the various schools developed 
gradually by a process of winnowing the oral tradition, and that, therefore, neither 
the Pali canon nor any other canon should be regarded as the original canon. 
If there was an original canon, its outlines must be sought behind all the existing 
canons. For the purposes of understanding the Theravada tradition it is impor- 
tant to comprehend Theravadin beliefs about the authenticity of the Tipitaka, 
but these beliefs cannot be binding upon scholars who must view the evidence 
objectively. 

For detailed comparisons of these materials see, for example, E, Frauwallner, 
The Earliest Vinaya and the Beginnings of Buddhist Literature, Serie Orientale Roma, 
Vol. VIII (Rome, 1956). E. Waldschmidt, Die Ueberlieferung vom Lenbensende 
des Buddha, 2. vols. . (Goettingen, 1944, 48); Lamotte Histoire du Bouddhisme Indien; 
M. Hofinger, Etude sur la concile de Vaisãl, (Louvain: Bureaux du Museon, 1946), 
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Overview . 

How have Theravada Buddhists regarded this large collection 
of texts? What, in their view, sets this literature apart as sacred 
scripture? What principles and methods of interpretation have 
they developed to deal with the Tipitaka? How have these 
approaches to interpretation affected the tradition and what 
value do they have for our understanding of Theravada Buddhism? 
These and other related issues will be explored in the chapters 
that follow. Because we work in the context of the Western 
academic tradition it is necessary to refer frequently to Western 
scholars’ views regarding the Tipitaka and its interpretation, but 
our primary concern is with the views of the Theravadins them- 
selves. Our intent is to elucidate the ways in which Theravada has 
related to and made sense of the sources of its tradition. 

Before we can understand how Theravada Buddhism has con- 
ceived the problem of interpretation and developed hermeneutical 
methods to solve it, we must first understand their beliefs about 
the Tipitaka. Thus, chapter one examines what Theravada 
has meant in designating the Tipitaka ‘‘ the word of the Buddha ” 
(Buddha-vacanam) and shows how this designation establishes for 
Theravada a distinctive problem of interpretation. The second 
and third chapters then take up Theravada Buddhism’s two 
principal solutions to this problem. The second chapter analyzes 
the Netti-Pakarana, alittle-known but importanttext that sets out a 
uniquely Theravadin exegetical method designed to disclose the 
true meaning of the scriptures. The third chapter surveys 
Theravada’s commentarial literature which built upon the Netti’s 
method and went beyond it in expounding the meaning of the 
Tipitaka. We investigate the nature and methods of the Com- 
mentaries as wellas their understanding of the dhamma, an 
understanding that lies at the heart of the Theravada tradition. 
Chapter four concludes our study by examining the significance 
that Theravada’s approach to the Tipitaka and its interpretation 
holds for Western scholarship. We find that Theravada’s 
commentarial tradition has immense value for an academic 
understanding of both the Tipitaka and Theravada Buddhism 
because the commentaries enable us to see the meaning 
of the scriptures in the life-setting of the religion. 


xi 


In a brief work on a subject so vast asthe Tipitaka and its inter- 
pretation, we cannot hope to do more than to speak a preliminary 
or introductory word on these matters. But in doing so, by 
explicating the Theravada Buddhists’ views of the wellsprings 
of their tradition, we would point the way to an increased under- 
standing and appreciation of both the Tipitaka and Theravada 
Buddhism. 
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CHAPTER I 


The Nature of Scripture and the Problem of 
Interpretation in Theravada Baddhism 


From ancient times to the present Theravada 
Buddhists have held that the Tipitaka represents “the 
word of the Buddha” (Buddha-vacanam)!. With this 
belief, Theravada has both invested its scriptures 
with the authority of the Buddha and put forth their 
view of the authenticity and development of the canon. 
With this belief also they have framed the distinctive 
problem of interpreting the Tipitaka. In this chapter 
we intend to show how this view of the Tipitaka as 
“the word of the Buddha” gives rise to the problem 
of interpretation for Theravada Buddhism. In order 
to demonstrate this we shall examine, first, Theravada’s 
beliefs about the authority of the Buddha and, 
second, the pre-suppositions and implications of their 
designating the Tipitaka “the word of the Buddha.” 


Tue AUTHORITY OF THE BuDDHA 


When we ask, “What is the authority of the Buddha 
for the Theravada tradition?”’, we find some dis- 
crepancies between the answers given in Theravada’s 
commentarial literature and rehearsed by orthodox 
Theravadins today and those implied by some of the 


1 For example, in the Pali Commentaries to the Tipitaka, which 
date from at least the fifth century A.D., the entire canon is 
referred to as Buddha-vacanam, ‘‘the word of the Buddha” (Dhs. 
A. pp. 6, 11, 18, 27; D.A. 15, 19, 23, 24). This belief continues 
to prevail among present-day Theravadins as we found in a 
survey of the beliefs of Sri Lanka Buddhists about the Tipitaka. 
In this survey (soon to be published) approximately ninety- 
six percent of those questioned believed that the Tipitaka is 
Buddha-vacanam. 


descriptions of the Buddha in the canon. The beliefs 
about the Buddha seem to have evolved or undergone 
development, for even within the canon we find 
descriptions placing the Buddha more on the human 
level as well as descriptions, which are more in line 
with modern Theravada beliefs, placing him on a 
super-human. level. 


Some ‘passages describe the Buddha as a man who, 
in his level of existence or his qualities, was not 
essentially different from other wise persons capable 
of becoming Arahants. In his enlightenment the 
Buddha is said to have perceived a three-fold 
knowledge: knowledge of his own previous existences 
(pubbenivadsanussatitdna), knowledge of the rise and fall 
of all beings in samsara, the “divine eye” (dibba cakkhu), 
and knowledge of the destruction of the defilements 
(asava) (M. I. 248f, 22f). 


Passages describing the enlightenment of the 
Arahants proclaim in identical language that they 
too attained these three kinds of knowledge (tevigj@) 
just as the Buddha did (D. I. 81ff). Significantly, 
when the Buddha reached this three-fold knowledge, 
according to the suttas, he described his attainment 
with these words, “Destroyed is birth, fulfilled is the 
religious life (drahmacariyam), done is what had to be 
done, there is no more of this present state of life” 
(M. I. 249). These same words are used frequently 
in the suttas to describe the accomplishments of the 
disciples (ariyasivaka) who became Arahants, such 
as Kassapa (M. I. 139; D. I. 177, 203, 84; A. I. 163). 


These teachings make no distinction between the 
wisdom of the Buddha and the wisdom of the Arahants. 
T. W. Rhys Davids observed that “The teacher never 
called himself a Buddha (as distinct from an Arahant). 


2 


When addressed as Buddha, or spoken of as such, by 
his followers, it is always doubtful whether anything 
more is meant than an enlightened Arahant.”? Other 
passages in the Pali Canon, however, clearly posit a 
difference between, the Buddha and the Arahants. 
And in the Commentary to the Kathdvatthu the Thera- 
vadins defended the view that the Buddha possessed 
powers not shared by the disciples. “Now of a 
Tathagata’s ‘ten powers,’ some he holds wholly in 
common with his disciples, some not, and some are 
partly common to both.” 3 


It seems likely that the discrepancies in these views 
of the Buddha reflect the transition from the beliefs 
of an earlier period to the beliefs of a later period of 
Buddhism. As a manifestly late source, the Kathd- 
vaitthu maintains that the Buddha’s wisdom was 
qualitatively as well as quantitatively different from 
that of the most superior human beings, the Arahants. 
We should not be surprised at this development in the 
beliefs about the Buddha since a similar development 
of beliefs about the founder occurs in almost every 
religious movement. Moreover, India to the present 
day has been inclined to elevate its philosophers 
and religious teachers to the status of semi-divine 
beings and avatars. 


We should note, however, that even from the earliest 


-period the Buddhists may have assumed or implied 


some distinction between the Buddha and his Arahants 

even when it was believed that they attained the 

same three-fold wisdom. From the outset Buddhists 

2 T. W. and C. A. F. Rhys Davids (trans.), Dialogues of the Buddha, 
II, Sacred Books of the Buddhists, Vol. ITI (London: Luzac and 
Co., 1910), p. 2. 

3 5. Z. Aung and C. A. F. Rhys Davids (trans.), Points of Contro- 
versy (London: Luzac and Co., 1915), p. 139. 
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probably distinguished the Buddha from the Arahants 
in that the Buddha discovered and reached the goal 
on his own but the Arahants followed the path set out 
by him (cf. M. III. 8). Later teachings such as the 
Kathavatthu (iii. 1ff) could represent the scholastic 
refinement and expression of much earlier implicit 
ideas about the uniquencss of the Buddha. But as 
T. W. Rhys Davids wrote, “The question is as to the 
manner of the growth and hardening of this sense of 
difference (between the Buddha and Arahants); and 
as to the consequent gradual, change in the connotation 
of words.” * 


The passages relating to the question of the Buddha’s 
omniscience (sabbaññūtā) seem most obviously to 
illustrate the development in the beliefs about the 
Buddha. In the Tevijja-vacchagotta-sutta (M. I. 481-3) 
the wandering ascetic Vacchagotta asks the Buddha 
about the truth of the report that the Buddha is 
omniscient (sabbaññā), is all-seeing and has complete 
knowledge and vision at all times. The Buddha 
replies that this report misrepresents the knowledge 
of the Buddha, for the proper description of the Buddha 
is that he is a three-fold knowledge man, not an 
omniscient being (M. I. 482). From another sutta 
(M. II. 125f) we learn that talk about the concept 
of omniscience must be carefully qualified. The 
Buddha says that omniscience is impossible in the sense 
of knowing and seeing everything at once or with one 
thought or casting of the mind, but he seems to leave 
open the possibility of other kinds of omniscience 
(M. II. 127f). Nevertheless, in. the discourse with 
Vacchagotta, the Buddha does not claim omniscience 
of any kind. 


4 Rhys Davids, Dialogues, II, p. 2. 
4 


Despite the Buddha’s declaration to Vacchagotta 
later canonical writings attributed omniscience to the 
Buddha with only the qualification that he did not 
know everything at once. The Kathdvatthu includes 
omniscience in a list, of the Buddha’s attributes which 
it implies were widely known. Likewise the Patisamb- 
hiddmagga states that the Buddha had omniscience in 
the sense that he knew everything “seen, heard, sensed 
thought, attained, sought and searched by the mind 
of those who inhabit the entire world of gods and 
men” (Ps. 131). In the light of this passage Jayatilleke 
observes, “It is clear from this section that omniscience 
is claimed for the Buddha by disciples far removed 
in time from the Buddha himself.” Likewise, the 
Pali Commentaries show no reluctance about explicit! 
attributing omniscience to the Buddha. They Hy 
that in the third watch of the night of his daket 
ment, the Buddha attained omniscience, and became 
one “who knows all knowable things” (Dhs. A. 34, 5: 
cf. Vism. 2). Ai 


The movement toward exalting and extolling the 
Buddha, which these passages indicate, carried over 
into the popular and legendary beliefs about the 
Buddha. At this level, all the details of the Buddha’s 
life were greatly magnified, and the popular tradition 
even held that he had been eighteen feet tall. The 
Commentaries declared that dazzling rays of various 
colors issues from his body (Dhs. A. 13f). In works 
that became part of the canon, legends surrounded 
the birth of the Buddha with miraculous events and 
declared that the infant Gotama at birth took seven 
steps, surveyed each direction and proclaimed his 


5 K. N. Jayatilleke, Early Buddhist Theory of Knowl, J 
Geo. Allen and a E 


mastery of the world (M. III. 118ff; cf. D. II. 114f). 
Similarly the exploits of his youth were magnified, 
with the Commentaries expanding upon what the 
suttas tell us about his wealth and athletic abilities. 


Gotama was now said to be not merely the Buddha, 
the enlightened one, but a universal Buddha. The 
idea developed that the Buddha was more than a man 
who had achieved an insight into the truth but was 
the present manifestation of a recurring universal 
phenomenon. That is, he was only one of a succession 
of Buddhas who appeared during particular periods 
of history to proclaim the saving truth to the world. 
This idea that Gotama the Buddha was only one of a 
series of Buddhas seems to represent a later invention 
because in the earliest passage mentioning it in the Pali 
Canon the lives and teachings of all of the previous 
Buddhas are stylized and said to have been identical 
in every way with the life and teachings of Gotama 
(D. IL iff). T. W. Rhys Davids said of this sutta, 
“So exactly do these six legends follow one pattern 
that it has been possible, without the omission of any 
detail, to arrange them in parallel columns.” The 
early version of this legend claimed that Gotama was 
the seventh Buddha and that there would be one more 
to come. Later works, such as the Buddhavamsa, 
though, expanded the idea until Gotama became the 
twenty-fifth Buddha, all of whom reached enlighten- 
ment, founded an Order, and taught the supreme 
truth, the dhamma. 


With the development of this doctrine, Theravada 
Buddhism elevated the Buddha to a plane far 
above that of ordinary human existence. Theravada’s 
continued insistence that the Buddha was a man rather 


6 Rhys Davids, Dialogues, II, p. 1. 
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than a god counteracted the docetic view that the 
Buddha had been supramundane (lokuttara) in every 
respect (Kvu. XVIII. If). Schools that held this 
docetic view are described as carrying it to the extreme 
of saying, “ That (even) the excreta of the Exalted 
Buddha excelled all other odorous things” (Kvu 
XVII. 4)” To which the Theravadins responded, 
probably with much humor, “If your proposition 
were true, some would have used them for the bath 
gathering, saving them in basket and box, displaying 
them in the bazaar...., But nothing of this sort. was 
done ” (Kyu. XVIII. 4).8 Although the Theravadins 
avoided this supramundane view of the Buddha 
their belief that he had been a human being came to 
mean that he had originally been a human being rather 
than a divine being, but by perfecting his existence 
as the Buddha he had reached a position far above 
the human realm. He is believed to have become 
a “super-man,” Maha-Purisa, who karma destined 
him for one of two careers, world ruler, Raja Cakkavattt 
or supreme Buddha, Sammdsambuddha (D. III. 1498). 
Even the physical appearance of such beings ras 
waa a of ordinary humans for these beings had 
irty-two distinctive physical mark: 
142, 1. 88, IL. 17, one ú A RE dinnat 


In short, by setting the Buddha apart from the rest of 
humanity the Theravadins ascribed supreme authority 
to him as a teacher and a wisdom-being. They referred 
to him as “ the eye of the world ” and “‘ the embodiment 
of wisdom ” (Dhs. A. 5; cf. M. I. 111). Buddhaghosa 
praised the Buddha as “god of gods, greater than 
Sakka, greater than Brahma ” (Vism. 2). 


7 Points of Controversy, p. 326. 
8 Ibid. 


Tue KALAMA-SUTTA: A CONTRASTING ATTITUDE TOWARD 
THE BUDDHA’S AUTHORITY ? 


Given the high status and authority ascribed to the 
Buddha by the Theravada tradition, how have Thera- 
vadins taken the kaldma-sutia (A. I. 188ff; cf. A. II, 
191f), a sutta in which the Buddha seemingly sets 
forth some sweeping anti-authoritarian injunctions ? 
We raise this question especially because recent works 
on Buddhism, written by Theravada Buddhists as well 
as Westerners, have emphasized this sutta in order to 
portray the Buddha as a rational, objective teacher.” 
Does the kālāma-sutta conflict with the Theravadins ° 
understanding of the authority of the Buddha and 


the Tipitaka? 


The kalama-sutta concerns a small clan called the 
Kalamas who came seeking the Buddha’s advice because 
they were confused by the conflicting | doctrines of 
religious teachers who visited their village. Since 
each of these religious teachers maintained that his 
own views were true and all other views false, the 
Kalamas wished to know what criteria they should 
use to distinguish the true views from the false. The 
Buddha sympathized with their problem and advised 
them to withhold their acceptance of any of these 


religious teachers’ claims. 


Come Kalimas, do not be led by report (anus- 
savena) or by tradition (parampardya) or by hearsay 
itikiraya) or by the authority of religious texts 


9 For example, see Ven. Narada Thera, The Buddha and His 
Teaching (Colombo, 1964), P. 283ff; and Bhikkhu J. Kashyap, 
Origin and Expansion of Buddhism “Chapter One in K. W. 
Morgan, Path of the Buddha (New York : The Ronald Press 
Co., 1956), 15ff. 


(pitika sampadänena) ... (or by claims of know- 
ledge and truth that are based on any type of 
reasoning or speculation) ...or on the basis of 
the reliability of the person (bhavyarupataya), or 
by respect for your teacher (samano no garu). 
Rather, Kalamas, when you know for yourselves: 
these things (dhamma) are unprofitable, blame- 
worthy, ...and conduce to loss and sorrow, 
then indeed you should reject them... and when 
you know for yourselves that certain things are 
profitable, blameless,...and conduce to profit 
and happiness, then indeed you should accept 
them and abide by them (A.I. 190). 


In this passage the Buddha calls into question most 
of the forms of authority that religious teachers used 
to support their claims. The force of the Buddha’s 
rejection of authority was aimed at the brahmans and 
the Vedic tradition, although not exclusively so. The 
first two types of authority mentioned in the Kaléma- 
suita are reports (anussava) and tradition (parampara). 
The former term has to do with giving credence to 
something that is heard (anu-++sru) and so it has been 
translated as report or tradition. However, the 
contexts in which the word occurs allow us to conclude 
that it was sometimes used to refer specifically to the 
Vedic tradition. For example in the savgdrava-suita 
(M. II. 211) the Vedic brahmans are called anussaviké 
(ones who follow tradition) because they base their 
religious claims on anussava), and in the Caitkt-suita 
(M. II. 170) the brahmans are made to claim the 
authority of anussava. Since we know that the brahmans 
believed that the Vedas had authority as a type of 
eternal revelation, this idea is probably implied by the 
term anussava in these and other similar contexts. 
Jayatilleke says that “ sometime before the Yoga sutra 
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SS a ŘŘŮ— 


and probably during the time of Early Buddhism 
anussava had come to mean the ‘sacred Vedic 
tradition.” °’ 31 


The second term which we have translated here as 
tradition (parampari) literally has to do with a serics 
or a succession of anything. Thus it can refer to the 
uninterrupted transmission of the teaching from the 
ancient seers to the present teachers. This factor 
is basic to the authoritativeness of any tradition and 
indeed might be taken to be the basic criterion for 
tradition. The related term (itikirā) literally meant 
“hearsay” or “report” and was frequently used in 
conjunction with dtihītiha which refers to the Vedic 
religion (M. II. 169. S. N. 1084). In the Niddesa 
(ii. 49, 108) the two words are related with itihitiha 
referring to authoritative knowledge in general and 
itikirā referring to a specific type of authoritative know- 
ledge in a report or “hearsay.” ” 


The Buddha also rejects the authority of scripture 
(Pitakasampadi) as sufficient grounds for accepting a 
doctrine to be true. The exact meaning of paka 
in this context has posed a problem for scholars. An 
older generation of British and European Pali scholars 
argued that the term was only used to refer to the three 
divisions of the Buddhist canon. Thus the P. T. S. 
Dictionary defines this term as a “later collective 
appellation of ithe (Buddhist) Scriptures,” and renders 
pitakasampada “according to the pitaka tradition or on 
the ground or authority of the pifaka.”™* Tt is more 


10 Jayatilleke, p. 177. 

11 Ibid., p. 198f. 

12 Pali-English Dictionary, ed. T. W. Rhys Davids and Wm. 
Stede (London: Luzac and Co. for the Pali Text Society, 
1921-1925), p. 457. 
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probable, however, that in a teaching that seems to 
be early such as this one and that deals with the Buddha’s 
opinion of the claims of other religious teachers, 
pitaka was used to refer to the collections of religious 
texts or teachings of other groups or to religious collec- 
tions in general. In the Canki-sutia the term is used in 
the context of a debate about the Vedas and clearly 
refers to the Vedas (M. H. 169). In the Sandaka- 
suita (M. I. 520), pitaka is used in a context which could 
refer to either the Vedas or religious scriptures in general 
but could not refer to the Buddhist texts for the Buddha 
is characterizing his opponents as those who rely on the 
“authority of scripture (pitaka). Therefore, pitaka 
seems to have been used as a general term meaning a 
collection of sacred or authoritative texts, and the 
Buddha here denies that one should accept any doctrine 
simply because it is derived from these texts. Buddha- 
ghosa’s Commentary to this passage takes it to mean 
that one should not accept any teaching on the grounds 
that it is in conformity with the texts (AA. II. 305). 


The other bases of authority mentioned in the 
Kélama-sutta could also be taken to refer to the claims 
of the brahmans, but they might refer as well to the 
many wandering religious teachers and philosophers 
of that day. Two of the items warn against accepting 
a doctrine because it is taught by a reliable person. 
Bhanyariipata has been translated in P. T. S. works as 
“because it fits becoming.” Bhavyartipata has thus 
been taken to refer to “seeming possibilities’? or to 
doctrines which seem probable. However, Jayatilleke 
questions these translations and suggests that the idea 
of propriety in bhavyariipaté refers to the person who 
holds the doctrine rather than the doctrine itself. He 
translates it “ on the ground of the competence of the 
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person.””? The other related basis for authority 
(samano no garu) means an idea is accepted because 
“ this ascetic (teacher) is respected by us.” It is 
significant that the Buddha denied in these two ways 
that the status of the person lent any authority to the 
teaching, for in the context of Indian society teachers 
have always been treated with the highest reverence. 
Indeed the word garu (Sanskrit, guru) could mean 
both “teacher”? and “respected,” so close was the 
identification. To tell people, who held teachers 
or gurus in such high regard, that they should not 
accept their teachings as truth without testing them 
for themselves was a radical departure. Yet this 
is the Buddha’s advice to the Kalamas. Instead of 
relying upon the authority of the teacher or upon any 
of these other traditional bases of authority to validate 
the teachings, the Kalamas should examine the teachings 
for themselves in order to determine their value and 
truth. 


On its face the Kalama-sutta would appear to conflict 
with Theravada’s view of the authority of the Buddha. 
The idea that respect and veneration for the teacher 
should not be allowed to influence one’s views of the 
truth of his teachings seems to contrast with Theravada’s 
attitude toward the Buddha as the “ eye of the world ” 
and the “ embodiment of wisdom.” When the Thera- 
vada tradition proclaims the Buddha omniscient and 
higher than the highest gods, it seems to have precluded 
any realistic suspension of judgment by Theravadins 
about the validity of the Buddha’s teachings. And 
when Theravadins affirm the authority of the Tipitaka 
as “ the word of the Buddha,” they would seem to be 
relying upon the authority of both a teacher and a 


13 Jayatilleke, p. 201. 
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collection of scriptures—two bases of authority seemingly 
proscribed in the Ka@lama-sutta. 


The question here, however, is not whether we think 
the Kalama-sutia’s anti-authoritarian injunctions con- 
flict with the Theravadins’ ascription of authority to 
the Buddha, but whether the Theravadins themselves 
have thought so. And, the Theravadins have not seen 
any conflict here at all. Rather, they have interpreted 
the Kalama-sutta in two different but closely related 


ways that actually reinforce the Buddha’s authority 
instead of questioning it. | 


` The first interpretation, suggested in the Commentary 
and employed by present-day Theravadins, takes the 
Kalamas to have been exceptionally wise people. 
As one modern Buddhist author writes in explaining 
the Kaléma-sutta, “ (the Buddha) came to a place in 
the kingdom of Kosala where the intelligent Kalama 
peoples lived.’ Because the Kālāmas were highly 
intelligent, and because. the Buddha adjusted his 
teachings to his audience, the Kalama-sutta, according 
to this interpretation, represents an advanced teaching 
intended only for the very wise. On this reading, 
the Kalama-suita cannot be taken as an open invitation 
to question all authorities, for those who are either 
beginners on the path or less intelligent than the 
Kālāmas need to accept the authority of the Buddha 
and his teachings in order to find the way. 


The other interpretation, related to but slightly 
different from the first, takes the point of the Kalama- 
sutita to be not the rejection of authorities but the 


14 Part of my information about present-day Theravadin views 
of the Kaldma-sutta was attained first-hand from my interviews 
and discussions with Theravadins in Sri Lanka. 


15 Bhikkhu Kashyap, p. 16. 
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admonition to know and sce for oneself..* According 
to this interpretation, the Buddha did not intend that 
we should reject the authority of all teachings and 
teachers so that we “should rely entirely upon our 
own wits for the discovery of truth.” Rather he 
intended to stress the importance of using one’s own 
mental ability to test both the teacher and the teachings. 
This interpretation seems to read the Kaléma-sutia in 
the light of the Canki-sutta (M. II. 164ff) wherein the 
Buddha sets forth a procedure for perceiving the truth 
of a teaching given by a master." In the Canhi- 
suita the Buddha advises his followers to examine the 
teacher’s moral conduct and his dhamma, his teachings, 
in order to determine whether or not the teacher is 
fully self-enlightened (M. II. 172f). When the pupil 
is satisfied that this dhamma could only, be taught by 
an enlightened person, then he can place his faith 
(saddhé) in the teacher. Having made this preliminary 
examination, the pupil accepts the authority of the 
teacher and goes on to study his dhamma, ultimately 
to verify it for himself (M. II. 173f). 


This interpretation of the Kalama-sutta is both cogent 
and consistent with Theravada teachings about the 
Buddha. Seen in this way the Kaldma-sutta does not 
deny the authority of the Buddha, but clarifies both 
the role of the Buddha in the religion and the proper 
attitude for a Buddhist to take toward him. Clearly, 


16 This interpretation was also frequently given in my inter- 
views with Sinhalese Buddhists. Jayatilleke gives a good 
philosophical explanation of this interpretation in his discussion 
of the bases of authority in chapters four, five, and eight of 
his Early Buddhist Theory of Knowledge. 

17 Jayatilleke, p. 390. 


18 Jayatilleke explicitly uses the Canki-sutta to explain the 
Kaléma-sutia, p. 391 ff. 


the Buddhists believe the Buddha had great authority, 
but this authority must be properly understood. The 
Kālāma-sutta and the Canki-sutta indicate that the 
Buddha’s authority, as well as that of other religious 
teachers, must be examined critically so that one 
avoids the kind of “baseless faith (amulikāä saddha, 
M. If. 170) which the Brahmins have toward the 
Vedas.’’1® But once one has established the genuine- 
ness of a teacher’s credentials, then it is wise to accept 
his authority, and to follow his dhamma until one can 
know and see the highest truth for oneself. 


Tae AUTHORITY OF THE BUDDHA AND THE DHAMMA 


Having made this examination and found the Buddha 
worthy, disciples and followers such as the Kalamas 
could have confidence (saddhaé) in him and receive his 
dhamma (M. II. 173.) As John Ross Carter has 
demonstrated, this term, dhamma, has many levels of 
meaning for Theravadins.”° Illustrating two cardinal 
nuances of dhamma, Carter writes, “The Buddha 
attained salvific Truth, dhamma, and the teaching about 
the way that leads to this attainment is called dhamma.?*21 
This statement indicates a basic two-foldness in this 
concept. On the one hand, dhamma represents the 
highest reality, “ holy wisdom, salvific truth, ” 22 
penetrated by the Buddha in his enlightenment, and 
on the other hand it can denote the Buddha’s teachings 


19 Jayatilleke, p. 393. 


20 John Ross Carter, ‘‘Dhamma as a Religious Concept: A 
Brief Investigation of Its History in the Western Academic 
Tradition and Its Centrality within the Sinhalese Theravida 
Tradition,” Journal of the American Academy of Religion, Vol. 44 
No. 4 (1976), pp. 661-674. 

21 Ibid., p. 673. 


22 Ibid., p. 672. 
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about this highest dhamma. This two-foldness affects 
the question of the relation between the authority of the 
Buddha and that of the dhamma. Insofar as dhamma 
represents the ultimate truth, it takes precedence over 
the Buddha and constitutes the source of the Buddha’s 
authority, but insofar as dhamma refers to the teachings 
given by the Buddha, it reflects the Buddha’s authority. 
Thus, the authority of the Budhha and that of the 
dhamma are inter-twined. This inter-relationship of 
authority establishes the true role of the Buddha within 
Theravada Buddhism; he is the authoritative guide 
to the ultimately authoritative dhamma. 


The suttas indicate, however, that after the death 
of the Buddha the Buddha’s teachings, dhamma, in- 
herited the authority of the Buddha so that dhamma 
in both senses came to be the focal point of the religion, 
the authoritative basis of the tradition. In one sutta 
(M. III. 7-15) a Brahman asks Ananda, after the 
Buddha’s death, whether the Buddha had designated 
a successor. Ananda explains that neither the Buddha 
nor the Sangha had appointed a successor to lead the 
Buddhists, but he adds that they are not without a 
support or mainstay (patisarana) for “ dhamma is the 
mainstay.” This parallels the advice given by the 
Buddha near the end of his life. Refusing either to 
leave any special instructions for the Sangha to follow 
after his death or to appoint a successor, the Buddha 
said, 


Dwell making yourselves your island (dīpa), 
yourselves your refuge and not anyone else your 
refuge. Dwell making dhamma your island, 
dhamma your refuge (sarana) and nothing else your 
refuge (D.1T.100). 
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Another important passage expresses clearly the 
transfer of authority from the Buddha to his teachings. 
In this passage attributed to the Buddha shortly before 
his parintbbdna he says, 

It may be, Ananda, that some of you will think: 
“The word of the Master is ended, we no longer 
have a Master.’ But, Ananda, it should not be 
regarded thus. The dhamma and vinaya which 
I have set forth and made known to you all, let 
that be your Master after I am gone (D. II. 154). 


Here, dhamma and vinaya-are equated with the “ word 
of the Master ’’ and established as the authoritative 
guide to the highest truth, dhamma. 


€ 


THERAVADA’S UNDERSTANDING OF “f THE WORD OF THE 


BUDDHA ” 


By designating the Tipitaka “the word of the 
Buddha,” Buddha-vacanam, Theravada identifies its 
scriptures with the authoritative dhamma teach- 
ings of the Buddha. Theravada has supported this 
identification and explained the meaning of the 
designation, “ the word of the Buddha,” however, in 
two different ways. And, although these two different 
ways of explaining the designation, “ the word of the 
Buddha,” imply somewhat different views of the develop- 
ment of the Tipitaka, both explanations vouchsafe the 
authority and authenticity of the canon and both serve 
to establish the problem of interpretation for Theravada 
Buddhism. 


THE LITERAL EXPLANATION 


First, Theravada has held that the Tipitaka is literally 
“the word of the Buddha,” spoken by him and 
committed to memory by his immediate disciples, at 
the First Council. The Pali Commentaries to’ the 
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Tipitaka define “ the word of the Buddha” as all the 
words said by the Buddha from his first words after 
attaining enlightenment to his last words on the eve 
of his death and parinibbana (D. A. 16; V. A. 17; Dhs. A. 
17f). The Commentaries go on to say that the 
Tipitaka encompasses all these words. Buddhaghosa 
delineates the contents of the completed Pali Canon 
and equates these works with “ the word of the Buddha ” 
(D.A. 16f, 22ff; V.A. 18f, 26ff; Dhs. A. 18, 24ff). The 
three Pitakas are said to constitute a tripartite division 
of “the entire word of the Buddha ” (Dhs. A. 18; 
V.A. 18). 


The medium whereby this enormous body of teachings 
was transmitted intact was, the commentarial writers 
say, the First Council, held at Rajagaha immediately 
after the death of the Buddha. Buddhaghosa explains 
that one of the major reasons for calling the First 
Council was to fulfil the Buddha’s command (cited 
above, D. II. 154) that the dhamma and vinaya be 
established as the master after his death (V.A. 4f; 
D. A. 2f). This rationale for the First Council, not 
cited in the Cullavagga’s account, explicitly transfers 
to the Tipitaka the authority of the Buddha and the 
dhamma. 


At this First Council the chief disciples of the Buddha 
and the most learned elders of the Sangha met to recite 
the teachings of the Buddha and to “compile” in 
memory the complete Tipitaka. The Commentaries 
dwell upon the qualifications of the leaders of the 
Council. Mahakassapa, the chief elder, is said to have 
been appointed protector of the dhamma by the Buddha 
(V. A. 5; D. A. 3). Upāli and Ananda, reciters of the 
Vinaya and Sutta Pitakas respectively, are said to have 
been specifically instructed and designated by the 
Buddha for their tasks. The remaining elders at the 
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Council represented the wisest members of the Sangha 
(V. A. 6). As a result of the work of these enlightened 
elders, the Pali Tipitaka, complete with the Abhidhamma 
Pitaka, the tables of contents, and all its various divisions 
was fixed by the First Council in seven months. And 
upon its completion the earth quaked and all the 
world rejoiced (D. A. 25; V. A. 30; Mhv. 11.37). 


This account of the First Council and the origins 
of the Tipitaka has been affirmed by Theravadins down 
through the ages. The fourteenth-century Nikdya- 
Sangraha proclaimed that at Rajagaha “the full text 
of the scriptures was recited at the Council and agreed 
upon ” (Nk.S. 32). And a modern Theravada scholar- 
monk reaffirms this when he writes, ‘The First Council 
compiled and arranged in its final form the Pali Tipitaka 
which represents the entire body of the Buddha’s 
teaching.’ Thus, this literal explanation of what 
it means to call the Tipitaka “ the word of the Buddha ” 
not only serves to establish the authority of the Tipitaka 
for Theravadins but also resolves for them all questions 
about the authenticity and development of the canon. 


Although this explanation of the authority and 
development of the canon undoubtedly represents 
the view held traditionally by the majority of Theravada 
Buddhists, it is beset with many difficulties and has 
been almost universally rejected by scholars of Buddhism. 
Western scholars of Buddhism, particularly, have 
doubted that there is any historical basis for the First 
Council. Hermann Oldenberg expressed this skep- 
ticism when. he said of the accounts of the First Council, 
“ What we have here before us is not history, but pure 


23 Narada Thera, The Buddha and His Teachings (Colombo: 
Vajirarama, 1964), p. 271. 
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invention.”*4 Noting that the Mahdparinibbdna-sutta 
relates the events surrounding the death of the Buddha, 
including the encounter between Mahakassapa and the 
contentious bhikkhu Subhadda, which the Cullavagga 
cites as the immediate cause of the First Council, and 
yet does not mention that council, Oldenberg concluded 
that the author of this sutta had no knowledge of the 
council. The First Council was the invention of a 
later stratum of tradition. 


Frauwallner has described the First Council as a 
fiction designed specifically to give authority to the 
Buddhist scriptures after the model of Vedic literature. 
“When the Upanishads,” he writes, “place a text 
in the mouth of a famous teacher, this has the purpose 
of placing it under his authority.’ Furthermore, 
in Vedic literature, this authority is supported by the 
declaration that the text was transmitted by a succession 
of holy sages. According to Frauwallner’s cogent 
explanation, therefore, the First Council was invented 
by the Buddhists “in order to place their own holy 
tradition under a common authority, to which recourse 
could be made through a list of teachers on the Vedic 
model.’”2¢ 


Although Frauwallner maintains the account of the 
Council originally was intended to attest the validity 
of the Skandhaka, the Theravadins clearly employed 
the First Council to give authority to their entire canon. 


24 H. Oldenberg, Vinaya Pitaka (introduction), cited at length 
in T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhist Suttas, Sacred Books of the 
East, Vol. II (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1881), p. xi. 


25 E. Frauwallner, The Earliest Vinaya and the Beginnings of Bud- 
dhist Literature, Serie Orientale Roma, Vol. VIII (Rome, 1956) 
p. 63. 


26 Ibid., p. 64. 
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Other schools of Buddhism did the same. And it is 
partially because of the varying claims made by these 
different schools that Lamotte dismisses the accounts 
of the First Council in his discussion of the sources of 
the dhamma and the development of the canon.” He 
questions the historical reliablility of the accounts of 
the Council at Rajagaha on grounds that each of the 
later Buddhist schools had a vested interest in 
demonstrating that their particular canon had been 
compiled there. 


Underlying these doubts about the historicity of the 
First Council, there is a basic question raised by the 
very nature of the Tipitaka: given the size and diversity 
of materials in the canon, how is it possible that it could 
have been fixed and settled all at once after the death 
of the Buddha? Those who maintain that the Tipitaka 
is literally “the word of the Buddha” completed at 
the First Council must account for many anachronisms 
in the canon. A number of suttas in the canon, for 
example, are explicitly said to be teachings given by 
disciples after the Buddha’s parinibbana (e.g. D. IL. 
316ff; M. H. 83ff). As Lamotte observes, other 
suttas, such as the Ndrada-suita (A. III. 57f), mention 
kings and other figures who lived well after the time of 
the Buddha.?* In addition, certain entire books or 
portions of books in the Tipitaka exhibit striking 
differences in content and style from the central portions 
of the Sutia or Vinaya Pitakas and seem to represent 
later strata. These differences and variations are 
especially evident in many of the books of the Khuddaka- 


27 Etienne Lamotte, ‘‘La Critique D’Authenticité Dans Le 
Bouddhisme,” India Antique (Leydén: E. J. Brill, and Kern 
Institute, 1947), p. 216f. See also, Lamotte’s, Histoire du 
Bouddhisme India (Louvain, 1958), p. 136ff. 

28 Lamotte, Histotre, p. 141. 
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Nikāya and in the Abhidhamma works. Western scholars 
have seen all these anachronisms and differences as 
rather conclusive evidence that the Tipitaka was not 
compiled all at once and does not represent the actual 
“word of the Buddha.” In addition, those who have 
compared the Pali Canon with the canons of other 
schools of Buddhism have shown that the canons of 
these various schools evolved gradually, with each 
beginning with a common core of teachings and adding 
later strata of teachings and works distinctive to that 
particular school.” 


Tue MAHĀPADESA-ŞUTTA’S EXPLANATION 


Theravada Buddhists themselves also seem to have 
had difficulty with the literal explanation of “ the 
word of the Buddha.” They too have asked in what 
sense the teachings of disciples could be “the word 
of the Buddha.” They have had to defend the Katha- 
vatthu and the entire Abhidhamma Pitaka against charges 
by rival schools that these works do not represent the 
actual teachings of the Buddha (of. Kvu. 3ff). Thera- 
vadins have been able to resolve these difficulties and 
to answer these charges, however, because of a second 
explanation of what the designation, “ the word of the 
Buddha,” means. This explanation recognizes that 


29 See,for example, the works cited above, p.x, n.3. by Frauwall- 
ner, Waldschmidt, Lamotte, and Hofinger. We might also 
mention: M. Winternitz, History of Indian Literature, 11 (Cal- 
cutta, 1933), pp. 1-174; Waldschmidt, Das Mahaparinirvana- 
sūtra, (Berlin, 1951); A. K. Warder, Indian Buddhism (Delhi: 
Motilal Banarsidass, 1970); E. Conze, Buddhist Thought in 
India (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1970), p. 314; 
Conze, ‘‘Recent Progress in Buddhist Studies’? in Thirty 
Years of Buddhist Studies (Columbia: University of South 
Carolina Press, 1968), p. 1f. 
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the contents of the Tipitaka developed over a period 
of time rather than being completely fixed at an early 
date; it does not proclaim the entire canon the literal 
“word of the Buddha.” In this sense, this alternate 
explanation is more compatible with the Western 
academic view of the Tipitaka. But, although this 
explanation presents a somewhat more liberal view 
of the development of the canon, it, nevertheless, 
defines “the word of the Buddha” in a way that 
leaves the authority of the Tipitaka unquestioned and 
absolute. 


The roots of this second explanation are to be found 
in the Mahdpadesa-sutta which sets forth a procedure 
with criteria for determining which teachings should 
be accepted as “the word of the Buddha.’ This 
sutta is attributed to the Buddha, but, as we shall see, 
it probably reflects a situation which existed after the 
Buddha’s parinibbina. This sutta tells the bhikkhus 
what they should do whenever someone announces 
that he has received a particular teaching “ from 
the presence of” (sammukha) one of four great authorities 
(mahapadesa) and, that, therefore, it has validity 
and authority for the Sangha. The four great 
authorities listed in this sutta are (1) the Buddha, or 
the Bhagavant (the Exalted One); (2) a complete 
Sangha, with wise elders; (3) a group of elders who 
were very learned, who had received the tradition, 
and who were preservers of the dhamma, vinaya, and 


30 This sutta occurs twice in the Pali Canon: D. II. 123-126 
and A. II. 167-170. It also occurs in various Sanskrit and 
Chinese texts, such as the Mahaydnasitralamkara, edited by 
Levi, p. 4f, and the Bodhicarpiratérapanjka, edited by L. de Ja 
Vallee Poussin, p. 431f. The complete references to other 
Mahayana texts can be found in Lamotte, ‘‘La Critique 
D’Authenticité,”’ p. 219. 
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matika®? and (4) a single elder who was very learned, 
who had received the tradition, and was a preserver 
of the dhamma, vinaya, and mātikā. Having received 
a word or a teaching from the presence of one of these 
four, a bhikkhu might represent it as authoritative and 
authentic by saying, “ This is dhamma, this is vinaya, 
this is the teaching of the Master”? (ayam Dhammo 
ayam Vinayo idam Satthu sasanam) (D. II. 124f). 


When someone makes such a claim, the bhikkhus 
are advised neither to accept the teaching nor to reject 
it but, while suspending judgment, to examine the 
teaching further. Although the teaching is already 
regarded as authoritative by the bhikkhu presenting 
it, the bhikkhus who hear it must apply another criter- 
ion of authority and authenticity. The teaching in 
question “ should be placed beside sutta and compared 
with vinaya” (Sutte otāretabbāni Vinaye sandassetabbant, 
D. Il. 124). If, after applying this further criterion, 
the teaching in question is found to be compatible 
with “ sutta ” and to compare favourably with ‘‘vinaya”’ 
then it is to be accepted as “ the word of the Exalted 
One” (Bhagavato vacanam). If it does not compare 
favourably, it is to be rejected. Not until a teaching 
had satisfied the second criterion could it be accepted 
by the Sangha as authentic and authoritative. 


To analyze the Mahdpadesa-sutta more closely, we 
should notice that this evaluation procedure for a 
teaching consists of two stages. Lamotte has usefully 
distinguished these stages as the “external” and 


31 Matika means ‘‘list” or ‘‘ summary ” and when coupled with 
dhamma and vinaya, as it is in this case, it seems to refer to the 
abkidhamma teachings. The Pali Text Society’s Pali-English 
Dictionary says Matiké indicates ‘‘ probably the original form 
of that (later) Pitaka’’ (P.T.S. Dictionary, p. 646). 
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“internal ” criteria.*? The first stage, or the “ external ” 
criterion, comprises the bhikkhu’s appeal to the 
four great authorities to support his claim that a 
teaching represents dhamma, vinaya and the teaching 
of the Master. Although the entire sutta seems to 
reflect a situation in which disputes had arisen over 
what constituted the authoritative teachings, this 
stage of the sutta seems especially to do so. For the 
bhikkhu here seems to be defending a particular view 
of what constitutes dhamma or the vinaya. We know 
from the Vinaya Pitaka and other works of the canon 
that disputes over questions of dhamma and vinaya did 
indeed arise at an early period of Buddhism. The 
Vinaya Pitaka contains an extensive discussion of these 
disputes and the prescribed methods for settling them 
(V. II. 88-104). And in these descriptions of legal 
disputes and their solution, we find a clue to the meaning 
of this bhikkhu’s appeal to authority in this first stage 
of the Mahdpadesa-sutta. The Cullavagga’s explanations 
of such disputes shed light upon a possible setting in 
life of this “ external criterion ” for authority. 


Several striking parallels between this first stage 
of the sutta and the Cullavagga’s description of the nature 
and settlement of what is termed a “ legal question of 
dispute,” vivddadhikarana, suggest that this or a similar 
legal proceeding constitutes the basis of the “ external ” 
criterion invoked by the bhikkhu here. A “legal 
question of dispute,” vivddadhikarana, is one of the four 
kinds of “ legal questions,” adhikarana, specified in the 
Vinaya Pitaka (V. II. 88f; IV. 126f, 238f; cf. M.II. 
247ff.) But, of these four kinds of “ legal questions,” 
the “legal question of dispute ” alone pertains to dis- 
putes over points of doctrine or discipline. A “legal 
question of dispute ” is said to arise whenever bhikkhus 


32 Lamotte, ‘‘ La Critique D’Authenticité . . .. ,’? p. 222. 
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argue over what constitutes dhamma, what constitutes 
vinaya, or what constitutes the teachings of the Buddha 
(V-II. 88). Thus, the points of dispute in this “ legal 
question” resemble those at issue in the Mahipadesa- 
sutta. 


The primary way of settling a “legal question of 
dispute ” is through a Sangha-proceeding (sanghakamma) 
called sammukhāvinaya, “ a decision in the presence of 
(authorities) ” (V.II. 93ff). The first stage of the 
Mahäpadesa-sutta seems to reflect this proceeding because, 
first, the bhikkhu claiming to have a teaching from 
one of the four authorities says in each case that he 
received the teaching sammukhä, “from the presence 
of,” that authority. In the context of this sutta, the 
term sammukha could simply mean “ face to face with ” 
or “from the mouth of.’** In other contexts, this 
term seems to have been used as part of an oath asserting 
the truth of a teaching or belief (e.g. M. III. 119ff). 
But since the term sammukha occurs in the Cullavagga 
as part of a compountl technical term indicating a 
specific method of resolving a dispute over the authority 
and validity of a teaching, it is possible that the use 
of the same term in this sutta, which also concerns 
disputes over the authority of teachings, is more than 
coincidental. 


The probability that the use of the term sammukha 
in the Mahapadesa-sutta implies a reference to a sam- 
mukhdvinaya proceeding is increased by the fact that the 
authorities mentioned in the Cullavagga as the authorities 
for judging a “ decision in the presence of,” sammukhd- 
vinaya, are the same as the four “ great authorities a 


33 The former meaning is given by the P.T.S. Dictionary, p. 696, 
and the latter is adopted by Lamotte, ‘ ‘La Critique D’Authen- 
teite a ap 29: 
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of the Mahāpadesa-sutta. The complete Sangha, 
authority number two in the Mahāpadesa-sutta, is the 
primary authority for the sammukhävinaya (Vin.II. 93). 
The next authority in the Mahdpadesa-sutta, many 
elder bhikkhus who are very learned and recipients 
of the tradition, dhamma-dharas, vinaya-dharas, méatiké- 
dharas, is named as a further authority by the Cullavagga 
in almost exactly the same words (“ sambahulā thera 
viharanti bahussuta Ggatigama dhammadharé vinayadhara 
matikadharé””) (Vin.11.98). A single elder bhikkhu 
who was very learned, had received the tradition, 
and was a preserver of dhamma, vinaya and mātikā is the 
next authority cited in both passages in the same terms 
(Vin. HI. 98). The first authority of the Mahapadesa- 
sutta, the Exalted One (Bhagavant), has the final authority 


= ey according to the sammukhdvinaya 


In addition to citing these same four authorities, the 
Cullavagga indicates that these authorities settle a “ jee 
question of dispute” by dhamma, by vinaya, and by 
“the teaching of the Master” (satthu sdsanam, VIL. 
94f). That is, they appeal to these as criteria for 
judging a saying in order to determine whether it 
can be said of a particular teaching, “ This is dhamma 
this is vinaya, this is the teaching of the Master ” (VII. 
94, 203ffF). 


i These similarities between the Cullavagga’s descrip- 
tions of a “ legal question of dispute,” vivadadhikarana 
and the “external” criterion of the Moahapadesa-sutta 
make it probable that both texts refer to the same 
procedure and criteria of authority. Thus, the bhikkhu 
in the first stage of our sutta may be asserting not 
merely that he has heard the teaching from one of these 
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four authoritics, but that this teaching has been judged 
authoritative through the process ofa sammukhavinaya ; 
the official means for settling a “legal question of 
dispute.” 


This seems to be a probable background of the first 
stage of the sutta. But this judgment of authority 
lies in the past for the Mahdpadesa-sutta and the point 
of the sutta comes in the evaluation and judgement 
the bhikkhus are now required to make concerning 
this teaching. The new element in the Mahipadesa- 
sutta is the “internal” criterion the bhikkhus must 
apply to a saying even though it is represented by its 
spokesman as dhamma, vinaya and satthu sāsana. The 
bhikkhus in the Mahdpadesa-sutta are advised to compare 
the saying or teaching with “sutta” and “ vinaya j 
and to accept as the “word of the Exalted One Me 
only those saying compatible with “sutta” and 
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It is difficult to determine the exact meaning of these 
two terms, “ suita” and “‘vinaya,” which are at the 
heart of this criterion; but their general reference 
seems to be a core of basic doctrines and rules already 
recognized as cither authentic or authoritative. In 
the commentary on this passage Buddhaghosa offers 
several possible meanings forthese terms (DA. 565-568). 
The definition which Buddhaghosa apparently thought 
was the earliest states that both “ sutta” and “‘ vinaya ” 
refer to parts of the Vinayapitaka, with “ sutia” 
indicating the “ pithy sayings ” found therein. Follo- 
wing his usual practice of relating the interpretations 
of the major ancient commentators, however, 
Buddhaghosa also suggests that the two terms could 
refer to the two pitakas, the Suttantapitaka and the 
Vinayapitaka, or to all three pitakas with “ sutta ” 
indicating both the Suttantapitaka and the Abhidhamma 
pitaka. 
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Lamotte disregards Buddhaghosa’s commentary on 
this point because these explanations are too fanciful,” 
Certainly, since the very existence of this formula 
indicates an unsettled state of the canon, we cannot 
ae with Buddhaghosa when he interprets “ sutta ” 
and “ vinaya ” as references to completed porti 
of the Tipitaka. However, the E 
cited by Buddhaghosa do seem tó point to the central 
idea of the Mahipadesa-sutta. They all indicate that 
a saying must be tested by comparing it with an 
established body of teachings, and that only those 
sayings found compatible with this established body 
of teachings should be accepted (D.A. 567). 


Rather than implying completed texts, “ sutta” 
and “vinaya” probably referred to essential doctrines 
and basic rules which existed side by side in some form 
of oral tradition. This view of what these terms might 
have meant is supported by another text in the 
Theravada tradition, the Nett-Pakarana. Although it 
employs the Mahdpadesa-sutta’s criterion of comparing 
teachings with “sutta”? and “vinaya” and with 
“ dhammaia’”’** in a slightly different way as we shall 
see in the following chapter, the Netti’s definitions of 
the terms “ sutta ” and “ vinaya ” seem to indicate their 
probable meanings more clearly than the definitions 
given by any other source. “Sutta,” according to the 


34 ‘‘La Critique D’Authenticité ....,” p. 221. 

35 Neiti-Pakarana, (ed.) E. Hardy (London: Pali Text Society, 
1961), pp. 21-22. The term dhammaté has been added to the 
criterion involving ‘‘ sutta °” and ‘‘ vinaya ” in the Netti. This 
three-part criterion also occurs in Sanskrit sources, and it is 
because of this apparent addition that Lamotte regards the 
Pali two-member formula as the earlier one (“La Critique 
D’Authenticité ....,”? p. 220). 
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Neiti, refers to “ the four Noble Truths” and “ vinaya ” 
implies the. most rudimentary rules of discipline— 
overcoming lust, hatred, and delusion (rdgavinaya, 
dosavinaya, mohavinaya). Lamotte favours this interpreta- 
tion of the terms and writes that the Netti “ has grasped 
perfectly the spirit of the Mahapadesa-sutta.”** ‘Thus, 
we can infer that “ sutta” and “‘vinaya” refer to a 
group of basic teachings widely acknowledged as both 
authentic and authoritative and constantly growing 
as new sayings were accepted. 


The point of the Mahapadesa-sutta and the significance 
of its explanation are revealed by the judgment that 
the application of this criterion of “ sutta ”? and “ vinaya ” 
permits. Those sayings accepted on the basis of this 
criterion are judged to be “the word of the Buddha ” 
(Bhagavant) whether they came from the presence 
of the Buddha, the Sangha, or a solitary bhikkhu. 
This means that “the word of the Buddha” was 
employed as a formal gategory or a theory that did 
not necessarily imply the Buddha actually spoke 
these words but only that they conformed in some 
way to what were taken to be the basic lines of his 
teachings. The reasoning behind this explanation of 
“the word of the Buddha ” is similar to the idea set 
out in one of Asoka’s edicts which reads, “ All the 
words of the Buddha are well said.’”*? However, in 
this case the idea is interpreted to mean also that 
anything “well said”? is a word of the Buddha. A 
passage in the Anguttara Nikdya (IV. 163ff) makes the 
logic of this tradition explicit by saying; just as one 


36 Lamotte, La Critique D’Authenticite...,”’ p. 222. 


37 Asoxa’s Bairat (Bhabra) inscription; transliterated. in, The 
Moral Edicts of King Asoka, P. H. L. Eggermont and J. Hoftizer 
(eds.) (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1962), p. 38. 
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might assume that persons carrying baskets of grain 
had gotten it from a great granary nearby, so all 
teachings that are well said represent “the word of 
the Exalted One.” 


This explanation of “the word of the Buddha” 
differs significantly from the first explanation because 
it makes the wisdom of the Buddha rather than the 
actual speech or the outward career of the Buddha 
the basis for the authority of a teaching. Although a 
teaching had not been actually spoken by the Buddha, 
it could be considered: “the word of the Buddha” 
because of the Buddha’s boundless “granary” of 
wisdom. This explanation played an important role 
in Theravada’s developing and authenticating the 
Tipitaka. The Theravadins argued that it is because 
of the Buddha’s great wisdom that the suttas preached 
by his disciples can be regarded as “the word 
of the Buddha” (Dhs. A. 4f). And on these 
same grounds Theravadin commentators defended the 
authenticity of the Kathdvatthu, which they explicitly 
acknowledged to be a product of the Third Council 
held some two hundred years after the Buddha’s 
parinibbina (Dhs.A. 3f; Kvu.A. 1ff). Buddhaghosa 
explains that the Kathdvaithu is authoritative because 
the Buddha knew the contents of the work in advance 
(Dhs. A. 4). So, although the Theravadins continued 
to recognize the entire Tipitaka as “the word of the 
Buddha,” they came to distinguish between “ the 
word of the Buddha” that Gotama “spoke” only 
with his mind or his wisdom and that which he actually 
uttered (Dhs. A. 9,27;D.A. 24).In this way, the 
Theravadins brought the later teachings under the 
Buddha’s authority and reconciled the development 
of the Tipitaka with the belief that it all represented 
the word of the Buddha.” 
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Concrusion: THE PROBLEM OF INTERPRETATION 
Thus, in the Theravada tradition we find two 
explanations of what ii means to call the Tipitaka 
“the word of the Buddha,” Although these two 
explanations differ in the views they permit of the 
development of the.canon, both of them indentify the 
Tipitaka with the Buddha and the dhamma by regarding 
the Tipitaka either as the Buddha’s actual words or as 
the implication and extension of his wisdom. And 
it is this identification of the Tipitaka with the authority 
and wisdom of the Buddha and the dhamma that consti- 
tutes the problem of interpretation for Theravada 
Buddhism. As we have seen, Theravada places both 
the Buddha and the dhamma on a plane far above that 
of ordinary human reason and human existence. 
The Buddha commanded a profound and boundless 
“ocean of knowledge” (Dhs. A. 12f). The dhamma 
contemplated by the Buddha in the week following 
his enlightenment was “infinite and immeasurable” 
(Dhs. A. 15). So, likewise, the Tipitaka, “the word 
of the Buddha,” is held to be immeasurable and 
profound (Dhs. A. 11f, 21ff). The Tipitaka is said to 
have a “four-fold profundity,” making it as difficult 
for those who lack wisdom to gain a footing in the 
Tipitaka as it is for rabbits to gain a footing in the 
ocean (Dhs. A. 22f). This, then, is the problem of 
interpretation for Theravada: how can ordinary human 
beings, with only mundane reason and knowledge, 
comprehend these extraordinary teachings? How to 
understand correctly the profound Buddha-vacanam? 
Clearly, in Theravada’s view, these scriptures cannot 
be approached as other writings; they are set apart 
from the world and its knowledge. Yet, somehow 
these writings must be made accessible to humanity 
for they stand in the place of the Buddha as the only 
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guide to liberation for this age. Theravada has 
struggled, therefore, with the problem of how to provide 
access to the Tipiteka’s teachings while at the same 
time guarding against false and misleading interpreta- 
tions of these immeasurable truths. In the next two 
chapters we shall examine the two solutions Theravadins 
developed for this problem of interpreting the Tipitaka. 
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CHAPTER II 


Theravada’s First Solution to the Problem 
of Interpretation: the Netti-Pakarana 


Theravada’s first solution to the problem of inter- 
pretation is found in the Wettt-Pakarana. The Netti 
represents a distinctively Theravadin treatise on 
interpreting the Tipitaka. The complex exegetical 
method set forth in this text was precisely tailored to 
the complex nature of the Tipitaka’s teachings as 
Theravada saw them. The Netti and its method 
were intended to guide the interpreter unerringly to 
the true meaning of the dhamma as Theravada under- 


stood, it. 


History AND AUTHORSHIP OF THE NErTiI-PAKARANA 


Although Sinhalese/Theravada lists of the Canonical 
Buddhist works such as the one found in the Aitha- 
salint (Dhs.A. 18,26) do not mention the Netti, the 
Burmese Buddhists included the Netti and the closely 
related Petakopadesa among the books of the canon- 
ical Khuddaka-Nikdya.1 However, even if the Netti 
is not regarded as canonical, it carries a claim 
of authoritative status by virtue of its being attributed 
to Maha-Kaccana, an immediate disciple of the 
Buddha. The closing passage of the book maintains 
the Netti was “spoken by Maha-Kaccana, approved 
by the Blessed One, and chanted at the original 


1 Mabel H: Bode, The Pali Literature of Burma (London: Royal 
Asiatic Society, 1966), p. 5. 
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council.”? This statement is equivalent to a claim 
of canonical status for the Netti because, as we have 
seen, anything the Buddha approved may be considered 
“the word of the Buddha.” A commentary to the 
Netti is traditionally „attributed to Dhammapala, the 
famous south Indian Buddhist commentator; and a 
sub-commentary or Tika is also in existence. The 
attributing of the Netti to Maha-Kaccina and of its 
commentary to Dhammapala, whether or not these 
figures were the actual authors, indicates the high 
regard that some groups of Buddhists had for the Netti. 


Although closely related to the Netti, the Petakopadesa 
has always existed somewhat in the shadow of the 
Neiti. The two works present the same method of 
interpretation and both have been attributed to Maha- 
Kaccana. However, no commentary exists for the 
Petakopadesa, and Nanamoli indicates all of the texts 
of this work to be filled with corrupt verses (G. xiv). 
Probably on the strength of the commentary’s attesting 
Maha-Kaccana’s authorship, Buddhists have generally 
held the Netti to be the older of the two works. Thus 
the editor of the Petakopadesa text says, “‘ Netii-Pakarana, 


2 Netti-Pakarana, ed. E. Hardy (London: Pali Text Society, 
1961), p. 193. 


The Guide, trans. Bhikkhu Nanamoli (London: Pali Text 
Society, 1962), p. 250. 


Since a major portion of the references in this chapter are 
to this edition of the Pali text and to this English translation, 
they shall hereafter be abbreviated as N. or G., respectively. 
The references to the text will cite the page number, while 
references to the translation will include the translator’s 
paragraph numbers. In some instances, only the Guide and 
its paragraph number will be citedsince this allows more 
precise identification of a passage than merely citing the page 
in the Netti text. 
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however, is older than the Petakopadesa. The latter 
presupposes the former as will be evidenced from the 
text....7°In the introduction to his translation, 
Nanamoli challenges this assumption and attempts 
to demonstrate the priority of the Petakopadesa. 


In our treatment of the Netti, it seemed best to refrain 
from entering this debate for two reasons. First, the 
matter seems virtually irresolvable at the present time. 
The two books can only be estimated to have originated 
around the first century A.D.; but actually, as Hardy 
says, “ Both works are still floating dateless on the 
ocean of Indian literature ” (N. xx). Nanamoli seeks 
to establish the priority of the Petakopadesa on the 
basis of an internal comparison. He holds the Netti 
to be an ‘‘ improved version ” of the Petakopadesa since 
it is “in all ways so much more polished ” (G. xxv). 
His conclusions, however, are not entirely persuasive 
for it seems that in many cases it is the Petakopadesa 
which expands, improves upon, or clarifies a cryptic 
statement from the Netti. Thus, we have chosen to 
accept as a working hypothesis the Buddhists’ view of 
the Netts priority and will deal primarily with the 
Netti in this chapter. 


The second reason for not entering the debate is 
that the Netti and the Petakopadesa both present essen- 
tially the same method of interpretation, and it is this 
method in which we are interested. By accepting 
the predominant Buddhist opinion regarding the 
priority of the Netti, we do not rule out the Petakopadesa. 


3 Petakopadesa, ed. Arabinda Barua (London: Pali Text Society, 
1949), p. iii. Asin the case of the Netti and its translation, 
we Shall hereafter refer to the Petakopadesaby P. and the page 
number and to the translation, the Pitaka Disclosure, as PD. 
with the paragraph number. 
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In our explanation of the method of interpretation in 
the Netti we shall refer to the Petakopadesa’s wording of a 
passage whenever it seems to clarify the method. 
Thus, we shall assume a relation between these two 
works, probably a, direct literary relation; although 
both could have derived the method from a common 
source. However, we will not base any conclusions 
upon a theory concerning the nature of this relationship 
but will present the method of interpretation as found 
in the Netti with some references to the Petakopadesa’s 
version of the method. 


The question of the authorship of the Netti and the 
Petakopadesa is closely related to the question of the 
relation between them since both works are attributed 
to Maha-Kaccana, as we have said. Regarding the 
claim of Maha-Kaccana’s authorship, Hardy says, 


In ascribing the Netti, or strictly speaking, the 
Patinddesa portions of it to one single author, 
the Buddhists are undoubtedly right.... Yet in 
ascribing the Netti to a disciple of the Buddha, 
they are assuredly wrong (N. xvii). 


The most helpful suggestion regarding the question 
of authorship is the one made by Nanamoli which 
would distinguish the question of the authorship of the 
method from the question of the authorship of the 
book. However, we shall reserve judgment on the 
question until the concluding section of this chapter 
so that we can draw upon our survey of the contents 
of the work to support our opinion. 


Despite all the indications of the significance and 
status of the Netti in Buddhism, when a reader takes up 
the Netti today it is almost as if he were to find it lying 
in the deep recesses ofa Buddhist vihdra. Surprisingly, 
the Netti has been ignored by both Western and Buddhist 
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scholars alike in recent times. To document this 
neglect by Western scholars, choose any of the. stan- 
dard treatments of Buddhist literature offering detailed 
descriptions of the books of the Tipitaka and perhaps 
even post-canonical works such as the Milindapaiiha, 
and in none of these descriptions will the reader find 
more than a few sentences about the Netti or the 
Petakopadesa.* 


Historically, the Netti seems to have attracted more 
attention in Burma than in Sri Lanka. It was trans- 
lated into Burmese in the sixteenth century and a 
modern commentary, Petakalanker, was written around 
the middle of the nineteenth century. Apparently 
under the influence of this Burmese interest in the 
Netti, a Sinhalese scholar, Venerable K. Upasena 
Mahithera, in 1924, produced a Pali work on the Neiti 
entitled Netti Ratanakar, which was subsequently trans- 
lated into Sinhala as Netti-Sdrathi-Dipani’. But in 
spite of these works, the Netti has attracted little scholarly 
attention in Sri Lanka in recent times. 


4 For example, M. Winternitz,in his History of Indian Literature, 
trans. S. Ketkar (Calcutta: University of Calcutta, 1927), 
devotes 173 pages to the canonical Pali literature. Under 
s: non-canonical” Pali literature eight pages are given to 
the Milinda-Paitha, some forty pages are devoted to commen- 
taries and chronicles, but only one brief paragraph is given 
to the Netti and the Petakopadesa (p. 183). 


A similar situation is found in W. Geiger’s Pali Literature 
and Language (Delhi: Taj Press, 1968), S. Banerji’s Introduction 
to Pali Literature (Calcutta: Punthi Pustak. Press, 1964), and 
all others which I have seen. 

5 See Ven. Dhammiadhira Mahithera, ‘‘Netti-Pakarana: a 
Book on Theravada Logic, Prajna, Buddha Gaya Quarterly, 
Vol. III, No. 3 (Nov. 1975), pp. 58-59. 


The most significant articles written by Western 
scholars about the Netti are the introductions to Hardy’s 
Pali text and to Venerable Nanamoli’s translation. 
Of the two, Nanamoli’s introduction is far superior 
in offering an analysis of the book. Nanamoli has 
set a high standard for others to follow, and in our 
analysis of the method of interpretation we shall be 
indebted to him at many points. 


How did the Netti come about? When did Buddhists 
begin to reflect upon matters of interpretation? A 
partial answer to this question may be given by observing 
that the book was traditionally attributed to Maha- 
Kaccana. Even if we doubt the tradition of his 
authorship, it is instructive to see who Maha-Kaccana 
was and why he was given credit for the book. Maha- 
Kaccana is remembered as the disciple of the Buddha 
who displayed the most skill in interpreting the Buddha’s 
teachings, especially those which were cryptic and 
difficult for anyone else to understand. In the Madhu- 
pindika-suita. (M.I. 108ff) Venerable Mahā-Kaccāna 
is described as one who is “ able to explain in detail 
the meaning of this teaching given in brief by the Exalted 
One...” (M.I. 110). The bhikkhus in this sutta go 
to him for an explanation of what they have heard 
from the Buddha. Having received his interpretation 
or expansion of the teaching, the bhikkhus return to 


the Buddha and ask if Maha-Kaccina’s explanation 


is correct. The Buddha gives complete approval 
to the entire interpretation and says, 


For if you, monks, had questioned me about this 
meaning, I too would have explained it just as 
it was explained by Mahā-Kaccāna. Indeed this 
is the exact meaning of that, and you should 
understand it in this way (M.I. 114). 
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Although this passage involves the rationale for 
accepting as authoritative a sutta which was known 
to have been preached by Maha-Kaccana, it also 
establishes Maha-Kaccana’s reputation as an inter- 
preter. 


Maha-Kaccana is also identified as the author of 
one of the oldest Pali grammars, the Kaccdyana-vyakarana. 
A late commentary to this grammar indicates the 
Buddha’s selecting the author of the grammar by 
saying, “ Bhikkhus, amongst my disciples capable 
of elucidating in detail what is expressed in the abstract, 
the most eminent is Maha-Kaccana.’’ 


The exact purpose of the Netti has been debated 
by ancient and modern commentators. Hardy followed 
Dhammapila in describing the Nett as a commentary 
on the whole of the dhamma (N. xx). Nanamoli cited 
Hardy’s statement, “ The Netti may be styled a com- 
mentary,” and observes wryly, “It may, but doing 
so does not illuminate its function” (G. xlv). 
Nanamoli regarded the Netti as a “ guide for commenta- 
tors” since “it draws no conclusions, proves nothing 
and is incapable of being made to do either ” (G. xlii). 
Surely Ven. Nanamoli is correct in his assessment. 
Although the Neiti contains many passages drawn from 
various parts of the Tipitaka and might be mistaken for 
an anthology of the dhamma, its primary purpose was 
to explain a method of interpreting the dhamma. The 
majority of the dhamma passages in it serve as examples 
for the various exegetical categories and techniques. 
The Netti was intended as a guide for all those in the 
Sangha who had the responsibility of interpreting and 
transmitting the dhamma to others. 


6 G. P. Malalasckera, The Pali Literature of Ceylon (Colombo: 
M. D. Gunasena, 1928), p. 180. 
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The commentary on the Netti supports this view for 
it says the work is called Netti (guide) because it is 
a guide for expositors. “ They guide (nayanti) by 
its means, thus it is a guide; for it is by the Netti- 
Pakarana, it serving as the instrument (karana), that 
expounders of the True Idea (Saddhamma) guide cut- 


guidable creatures to make them reach the (first) 
Path... ” (G. xxxv.) 


THE PROBLEM OF INTERPRETATION AND THE Netti’s 
METHOD 


The Netti expresses its understanding of the problem 


of interpretation in a commentary upon a statement 
attributed to the Buddha. f 


(In the aspects of) gratification disappointment, 
escape, fruit, means and injunction, O Bhikkhus I 
shall teach you a Dhamma which is good in the be- 
ginning, good in the middle and good in the end, 
with its own meaning and its own phrasing; I 
shall make known a Brahma-faring entirely perfect 
and pure (N. 5). 


This passage is intended to represent the Buddha’s 
own description of the nature and manner of his 
teaching, and by commenting upon and explaining this 
passage the Netti indicates how the basic nature of the 
dhamma determines the problem of interpretation. 


The concepts and strata of the dhamma have been 
“ guided ” (niyati, niyyati) by the Buddha to accomplish 
specific purposes and to relate the dhamma to all beings. 
The unique dhamma comprises many forms and levels, 
as exemplified in this passage by the initial six terms 
and the threefold goodness, all of which convey the 
essential truth of the dhamma. Thus, one aspect of 
the problem of interpretation is the necessity of 
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penetrating the outer variety and expression of the 
dhamma and perceiving its inner coherence and consis- 
tency. The second aspect of the problem of 
interpretation arises as a consequence of the dhamma’s 
nature as a unique teaching based upon a: wisdom 
transcending all worldly truth and reasoning. Here 
the key words in this passage are “ with its own meaning 
and its own phrasing.” The Buddha is reported to. 
have described his dhamma-teaching as aparimana, 
« unbounded ” or “immeasurable” (A.II. 182) and 
in the first Adra, the Netti applies the same term to ali 
forms of the phrasing. ; 


Despite this uniqueness of the dhamma, the Theravada 
tradition emphasized the necessity of correctly grasping 
its meaning and phrasing in order to preserve and 
transmit the dhamma. In the Anguttara Nikäya (ATI. 
147) the dhamma is described just as it is in the Netti; 
however, immediately after this description the text 
lists four things whigh lead to the corruption and 
disappearance of the dhamma. Incorrectly under- 
standing the phrasing and meaning ranks first among 
these things. Similarly, another passage (A.I. 59) 
lists wrongly arranging or laying down the phrasing 
and the meaning as the two major causes leading to the 
destruction of the dhamma. ‘Therefore, interpretation 
requires correctly apprehending the operation of the 
meaning and phrasing elements for these elements serve 
to relate the central ideas of the dhamma in various ways. 
and to apply the teachings to various levels of people. 


In sum, the necessity for correctly interpreting 
passages which participate in the unique meaning and 
intention of the dhamma constitutes the problem of 
interpretation for the Netti and the Petakopadesa. The 
solution to this problem rests upon the understanding 
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that all of the “immeasurable” teachings convey 
the central meaning of the dhamma. From the Netts 
point of view the dhamma was perfectly devised and set 
forth by the Buddha to guide beings to the truth, and 
an interpreter must be able to recognize its structure 
and intention in order to convey its truth. The Wetti’s 
method of interpretation, based upon the inherent 
structure and intention of the dhamma, is intended to 
present a mirror image of the dhamma itself. That is, 
just as in his teachings the Buddha employed definite 
techniques and a consistent logic in order to adapt the 
dhamma for various purposes and various kinds of people, 
so the Netti presents techniques of interpretation presup- 
posing this logic in order to examine the dhamma- 
teachings to identify their essential meaning. ` This 
solution to the problem of interpretation presupposes 
that the only way to understand the unique dhamma 
is to interpret it in terms of itself: in accord with its 
own logic and in terms of its own fundamental ideas. 
In this way, the Buddha, in effect, becomes the inter- 
preter of his own teachings. 


The elements of meaning and phrasing in the dhamma 
determine the structure of the Netts method with 
special categories employed to treat each element. 
The term aitha, usually translated as “‘meaning,”’ seems 
to denote, in the context of the Netts method 
the purpose or goal of the Buddha’s teaching, poe 
or the path to nibbina. With regard to the element 
of meaning, the method of interpretation brings out 
the underlying intention of all teachings to point to 
the goal of nibbäna and demonstrates the interrelation- 
ships among the various levels of teaching and the 
essence of the dhamma. ‘The interpretation of the 
phrasing element (byäñjana) calls for ways of recognizing 
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the unity of meaning behind the variety of phrasing. 
The two main categories employed in the method of 
interpretation to accomplish these tasks are the naya 
and the fara. 


The naya or guidelines are the Netti’ s most comprehen- 
sive categories of interpretation because they involve 
both the meaning (attha) and the phrasing (byañjana) 
of a passage. Three of the naa are specifically 
designated as meaning-nayé, and the remaining two 
are called phrasing-naa. As a preliminary statement 
about the five nayé, we could describe them as three 
ways of grasping the purpose or intent (attha) of a 
passage and two ways of grasping the phrasing or 
literal meaning of it. The truth of the dhamma is 
one, but depending upon the situation, the guidelines 
indicate the possibility of various ways of deriving or 
inferring the one truth from a passage. The nad 
are based upon nine pairs of root terms which represent 
the essence of the dhamma. Each pair consists of one 
profitable term representing, the true essence and 
ethical intent of the dhamma and one unprofitable term 
representing the opposite. Each guideline to the truth 
of a passage (attha naya) explicitly involves only certain 
pairs of the root terms but implicitly involves all of 
them. Through the nayä and the root terms the inter- 
preter can understand how a passage participates. 
in the dhamma in both meaning and phrasing. 


The interpretation of the phrasing is accomplished 
by using the sixteen 4ārä or modes of conveying in 
addition to the two phrasing guidelines. The purpose 
of the ārā and the nature of the Netts method of 
interpretation is best revealed in the third hard, 
the Yutt-hira. Yutti means “fitness.” “correctness 
of meaning” or “right construction.” The summary 


verse describes this hara’s function as “Looking for 
right and wrong construing, in the case of all the fara 

-> (N. 3). Right construing for the Netti consists 
of interpreting a passage to be in accord with the 
essence of the dhamma. Therefore, the Yutti-hara defines 
the essence of the dhamma which must be shown to be 
inherent in any passage for an interpretation to be 
accepted. 

In the explanation of this hära, the Netti cstablishes 
an outline of the dhamma which serves both as a norm 
or correct interpretation and a point of contact between 
any teaching in the dhamma and the essence of the 
dhamma. This outline of the dhamma implies all of the 
basic concepts which Theravada understood to be 
central to the Buddha’s teachings. In Yutti-hdra, the 
core of the dhamma is said to be constituted by the Four 
Noble Truths, by the vinaya or out-guiding of lust 
(raga), hate (dosa) and delusion (moha), and by dependent 
origination (paticca samuppada) (N. 22). Other concepts 
mentioned explicitly in other Adra serve to clarify this 
norm for interpretation by filling in the outline of the 
dhamma. The first hära, Desand-héra, lists six term 
which represent the dhamma because they can be 
reduced to the Four Noble Truths (N. 8). The twelfth 
hara, Otarana-héra, specifies five ideas fundamental to 
the dhamma: dependent origination (paticca samuppada), 
faculties (indriya), categories (khandha), elements (dhdtu), 
and bases (dyatana) (N. 63f). The eighteen root terms 
of the phrasing guidelines (N. 2) constitute another 
expression of the essential concepts of the dhamma. 
Other concepts, not specifically enumerated, however, 
are seen from the exemplification of the method to be 
a part of this formulation of the essence of the dhamma. 
For example, sila, samadhi, and paññā are not specifically 
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mentioned but were implied by the fourth Noble Truth. 
Thus, they are shown to be concepts which can provide 
points of contact between the wording of a passage 
and the true dhamma (N. 81). 


Since all acceptable interpretations must be in 
accord with this formulation of the central ideas of the 
dhamma, the remaining hdré provide the interpreter 
with the necessary word-connections, logic-connections, 
and procedures for examing any passage in order 
to find some part of this outline of the dhamma implicit 
in it. Therefore, the purpose of the Adra is accurately 
described if we think of them as methods for under- 
standing any authoritative passage as an avatdra 
of the dhamma (cf. N. 63f). 


Thus, the Netti and its method of interpretation 
represent a well-defined Theravada position regarding 
the dhamma. Not only is this position evident in the 
outline of the essential content of the dhamma, but it is 
also clearly present in the logic by which the naa and 
hārā educe some part of this outline from any passage. 
At least five of the hārā (4,5,7,15,16) presuppose the 
doctrine of paticca samuppaida, which the Netti takes as a 
central concept of the dhamma. Paticca-samuppada de- 
scribes the conditioned and inter-related nature of all 
things; thus, these Adrd assume that any idea is directly 
or indirectly related to every other idea. For example, 
the fourth hära, Padatthana-hdra, teaches the interpreter 
about footings, which are “ proximate causes” for 
other terms. To take another example, Lakkhana- 
hära, the fifth hara, is closely related to this idea of 
Paticca samuppaida and the Netti’s purposes. The point 
of this mode is to establish the connections between 
terms which share a common characteristic, for “ When 
one idea is mentioned, all ideas of like characteristic 
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are mentioned too...” (N. 3). In order to carry 
out the task of this mode the interpreter must understand 
the classifications of ideas established by Theravada 
Buddhism. 


Some of the other /dré also are based upon Theravada 
teachings. The eighth hara, Vibhatti-hara, is the Mode 
of Analysis or Classification, recalling the Theravada 
view that they are the descendents of the Vibhajjavadins 
whose position Asoka accepted at the Third Council. 
Parivaitana-hara the Mode of Conveying a Reversal 
(ninth Aara, N. 51), is based upon the Buddha’s teach- 
ing in the Mahdcattirisaka-sutta (M. UI. 71). It warns 
the interpreter that he cannot reverse a true idea 
without falling into wrong ideas. 


The remaining hārā provide further ways for the 
interpreter to move from a passage in the dhamma 
which he might not understandto the established 
essence of the dhamma. The interpreter must be aware 
of other kinds of word-connections, like synonyms 
(tenth kāra, N. 53). Where word-connections are not 
apparent the interpreter is shown how to search the 
passage for basic logical connections. For example, 
hava eleven, Paiifiatti-hdra, reminds the interpreter that 
although the Buddha taught one truth, there are maay 
aspects to it; thus, the interpreter must view a passage 
from various perspectives (N. 56). Adhitthana-hara, 
the fourteenth dra, indicates that the Buddha explained 
one idea by unity or by diversity depending upon his 
audience (N. 72). The idea of suffering, for example, 
may be explained by the word dukkha or by lists of the 
many diverse forms of suffering. Finally, there are 
hāra which, specify the correct procedures for analyzing 
and investigating a passage (kāra 2, 13, and 6). When 
we consider these methods in detail below, we will 
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see how an interpreter who was well versed in both 
the Adra and the nayé would alwaysbe able to construe 
any passage in accord with the Theravadin conception 
of the essence of the dhamma. 


The method of interpretation is presented in the Netti 
in both verse and prose explanations. Three brief 
sections of verses explaining the method come first in 
the Netti. The first is the “Sangahavara’’ or “Com- 
prehensive Section” followed by the “Vibhagavara” 
or “Specification Section” with its two parts, the 
“Uddesavara” or “Indicative Sub-section” and the 
“Niddesavara” or “Demonstrative Sub-section.” The 
most important of these verse descriptions is the 
“Demonstrative Sub-section” for it contains summary 
verses for each of the naya and hdra. These verses 
present the basic idea of each category and recur in 
the prose explanations of the next section. 


The next section is the ‘‘ Patiniddesavara” or the 
* Counter-Demonstrative Sub-section ” which contains 
the main explanation and exemplification of the method 
of interpretation. The first two chapters of this section, 
the “Hiaravibhanga” and the ‘“ Harasampata,” 
present the sixteen Adra. In the first chapter the sixteen 
are explained by examples drawn from all parts of the 
Tipitaka, while in the second chapter all sixteen hara 
are applied to a single passage. The third chapter 
of this section is the “‘ Nayasamutthina” or the 
“ Moulding of the Guidelines.” Here, the five napa 
are explained and presented. The final chapier is 
the “ Sdsanapatthana ” or the “ Pattern of the Dispen- 
sation ” and concerns the way in which the root terms 
occur in various types of suttas. The heart of the 
Nettis method of interpretation is presented in the 
“ Niddesavara ” and in the first and third chapters of 
the “ Patiniddesavara.” 
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Having made this preliminary survey of the Netti’s 
method, we shall devote the remainder of this chapter 
to a detailed analysis and description of this method 
of interpretation. Our focus will be upon the naya 
and ārā since the entire method turns upon these 
elements. 


Naya or Guidelines 


As the most comprehensive of the Nettis categories, 
the nayd should be examined first even though they 
are taken up after the Adra in the Netti. Since the 
nayã are technical categories in the method of inter- 
pretation, it is difficult to find an adequate definition 
of the term nayd which completely corresponds to the 
use of the category in the Netti. The P. T. S. dictionary 
lists the following ideas as possible definitions of napa 
way, method, manner, inference, and meaning. 
However, none of these ideas would explain what the 
nayā are in the Netti. Nanamoli translated nayā as 
“guidelines,” which is etymologically correct since 
the term comes from the same root as Netti. We shall 
follow his precedent and refer to the nayd as “ guide- 
lines ” in order to have an English translation for the 
term. However, it will become apparent that we 
disagree somewhat with Nanamoli about how the 
guidelines function in the interpretation. At one point 
in his introduction he calls the guidelines ‘ verbal 
highways leading to the meaning-as-aim prescribed 
by the suttas” (G. xliv). This explanation seems 
hardly more helpful than simply calling them guidelines. 


By observing the use of the term nayd in Jainism, 
we may gain insight into some of the possible assump- 
tions behind the Netti’s method, especially in regard 
to how it employs the term, nayd. However, since a 
complete treatment of this topic would carry us too 
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far beyond the bounds of our topic, we shall restrict 
our remarks to some tentative suggestions comparing 
the Jaina usage of the term with the Netti and its method. 


Jainism believes the cosmos is an organic whole. 
However, Jains do not agree with Advaita Vedanta’s 
belief that this unity is the only reality. Instead, the 
Jains speak of the substance of reality (dravya) and the 
changing modes or characteristics of this substance 
(parydyas). Their view is called Anekantavéda which 
means the “many sidedness of reality” and is a 
relativistic pluralism.’ Advaita Vedanta says there is one 
reality while Buddhism says there are only constantly 
changing forms and characteristics in Samsara; how- 
ever, Jainism says these two propositions can only be 
held together. 


While an omniscient person would be able to know 
reality in all its aspects at once, ordinary persons are 
restricted to seeing reality from one point of view at a 
time. These viewpoints from which the ordinary 
person observes and describes reality are called naya. 
The important thing about naya is their relativity. 
Persons know the truth only from a certain standpoint 
and thus know only an aspect of the total reality. The 
view from one standpoint can never be taken as absolute 
because all individual nayé must be understood to have 
only a partial truth. To know the one reality a person 
would need to hold all nayaé at once, seeing all aspects 
of reality. Thus, the Jaina literature contains the 
teaching, “He who knows one object fully, knows 
everything.” 


7 Chandrahar Sharma, A Critical Survey of Indian Philosophy 
(London: Rider and Co., 1960), p. 50 f. 

8 Satischandra Chatterjee and D. Datta, An Introduction to Indian 
Philosophy (Calcutta: Univ. of Galcutta, 1968), p. 88. 
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Jainism classified these nayé in various ways with the 
most inclusive classification being according to whether 
the napa related to substance (dravyarthika) or to modes 
and | attributes (farydyarthika). The similarity to the 
Netti’s use of naya is manifest in Jainism’s further classifi- 
cation of the nayã as meaning-nayā (artha) and wording- 
naya (sabda-naya).° The former relates to objects 
or meanings while the latter relates to words. The 


four meaning-naya and the three wording-nayé are 
summarized below: 


MEANING-naya 


(1) Naigama-naya—A viewpoint which sees the 
outcome or purpose of a course of action 
implicit in all the acts. It is teleological. 
Others say this naya relates to seeing both the 
universal and particular qualities in a thing." 


(2) Samgraha-naya—This view emphasizes the com- 
mon or universal features of a class of objects 
and ignores particular characteristics. 12 


(3) Vyavahdra-naya—Seeing things from a common 
sense point of view characterizes this naya. 
Empirically a person recognizes things to be 
real and to have some particular and seme 
general qualities.1* 


9 S. Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, I. (New York: The 
MacMillan Co., 1958), 299. 


10 Ibid. 
11 Sharma, p. 49. 


12 S. Radhakrishnan and C. A. Moore (ed.), A. Sourcebook in 


Indian Philosophy (Princeton: Princeton Univ. Press, 1957) 
p. 269. 


13 Ibid. 
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(4) Ryusttra-naya—This naya corresponds to the 
Buddhist doctrine of anicca in holding that 
what is real is momentary. 


Worpinc-naya 


(5) Sabda-naya—Deals with the idea of a name 
belonging to the thing it signifies, although 
different words can indicate the same object.1® 


(6) Samabhiriidha-naya and 


(7) Evambhita-naya—These two nay have to do 
with the relationship between words which 
come from the same root.*¢ 


Each of these zayé is a correct view of reality from its 
own standpoint; however, taking one of them to be 
the whole truth is an error. Jainism believes that 
the four meaning-naya represented the views of four 
systems of Indian thought which erroneously held each 
view as the absolute truth. The first belonged to 
Nyäya-Vaishesika, the second to Advaita Vedanta, the 
third to the Materialists, and the fourth to the 
Buddhists.17 In this way, all of these systems were 
wrong for they did not see the relative and sup- 
plementary nature of all viewpoints. The correct 
Jaina view consists of a combination of these napa. 
On the basis of the various viewpoints, the Jains 
formulated their famous logical theory expressing the 
various kinds of judgments which could be made about 
any object.1® Significantly, however, the following 
statement occurs in a Jaina work: 


14 Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, p. 300. 

15 Ibid. 

16 Sharma, p. 50. 

17 Ibid. 

18 For a good discussion of this doctrine, syadvdda, and its seven 
judgments, see Chatterjee and Datta, p. 80ff. 
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A wise speaker sometimes places before his audience 
even one of the two (comprehensive) nayds having 
regard to their various mental levels, for that 
speaker is justified in stating one particular 
standpoint of one nayā only, with a view to 
lead them in‘the long run to the all com- 
prehensive truth.” 


Although Jainism is not applying these nayä to the 
interpretation of suttas as the Netti is, some interesting 
parables may be drawn. The Netti also regards 
the nayã as relative viewpoints which capture only one 
aspect of the integral truth of the dhamma. None of 
them can be made absolute, for each naya applies to 
certain types of persons in certain situations. How- 
ever since they all represent ways of viewing the same 
truth, they can be shown on a larger scale to be related 
to each other. Thus, from the Neti’s method we might 
paraphrase Jainism by saying, “ He who knows one 
passage fully knows the dhamma and the truth contained 
in all nayd.”’ The classification of the naydé as artha 
or gabda in Jainism seems to make it possible to see 
some similarities between their understanding of nay 
and the Netts use of the term. The similarity is 
further strengthened by the first and most inclusive 
of Jainism’s napa, naigama-naya, centering upon the idea 
of the purpose inherent in a course of action. The 
Nettis meaning guidelines have as one of their main 
functions indicating the way in which a particular 


19 Siddhasena Divakara, Sanmati Tarka, ch. i. contained in 
S. Radhakrishnan and G. A. Moore, Sourcebook, p. 271. 


20 It may be that in other contexts, Jainism did apply the idea 
of nayā to interpretation; however, in the resources available 
to me no clear references can be found. 
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passage is part of the path to the goal of the dhamma. 
The phrasing guidelines in the Netti also bear some 
resemblance to the sabda-nayad of Jainism because they 
involve word relations. Finally, Jainism also re- 
cognizes the possibility of a wise teacher’s determining 
which naya would be beneficial to a group of persons 
and applying only that naya to them. This idea is 
involved in the other main function of the guidelines 
in the Netti; although, the Netti is not concerned with 
applying the nayā but with recognizing what they 
are and how the Buddha applied them. 

The similarities between these two uses of naya are 
important, not because direct relationships can be 
established between the Netti and Jainism but because 
the Jaina use of the term might provide the modern 
reader some insight into the context of meaning of the 
term naya. The ancient Buddhist or Jaina would have 
assumed that naya meant “viewpoint” and would 
have understood the way in which the Neét’s author 
was using the same term in a somewhat different way. 
In this section we shall not pursue this comparison 
further but, keeping the Jaina use of the term in mind, 
turn to a discussion of what the raya are in the Nett 
and how the interpreter should employ them. 


The best way to determine what the guidelines are 
is to analyze the way in which ‘they function. The 
two phrasing guidelines are linked to all the other 
elements of the Netti for they concern the semantic 
meaning of the text in whatever way it is viewed. 
Thus it is almost impossible to consider them apart 
from both the meaning guidelines and the hard. So 
our focus in this section will be primarily upon the 
meaning guidelines and secondarily upon their 
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interaction with the phrasing guidelines. The three 
meaning guidelines can be said to function in two ways 
as viewpoints leading to the goal of the dhamma. 


First, each of them has a linguistic function in 
enabling an interpreter to go beyond the mere semantic 
form of a passage to grasp the spirit of it which has 
to do with how the passage points to the goal of the 
religion. The Netti says that every authentic text 
implicitly points to the attha, meaning or intention, 
of the Buddha’s teachings, but unless an interpreter 
is aware of the guidelines, this indication of the goal 
could be overlooked or misunderstood. The linguistic 
function of the meaning guidelines is based upon 
eliciting unprofitable root terms from a passage and 
counteracting them with profitable root terms which 
point directly to the goal. 


The second function goes beyond this linguistic 
aspect and involves the application of the various 
guidelines to definite types of persons. Thus, the 
meaning guidelines represent the ways in which the 
Buddha diagnosed the problems of definite categories 
of individuals and presented a teaching which would 
facilitate their moving toward the goal. The root 
terms, which represent the essence of the dhamma, are 
shown to correspond to these categories of individuals. 
This function of the meaning guidelines enables the 
interpreter te recognize the various levels in the Buddha’s 
teachings as different paths to the same goal and to 
avoid mistaking these levels for irreconcilable differences 
in the teachings. 


The first meaning guideline in the subsection of the 
“ Patiniddesavara,” called the ‘* Nayasamutthana,” is 
termed Nandiydvatta or Conversion of Relishing. This 
guideline is also given first in the summary verses in 
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the “ Niddesavāra ” section. The two functions of 
all meaning guidelines and the interrelation of the two 
fanctions can be seen clearly in the Conversion of 
Relishing. 
The summary verse which describes the guideline 
says: 
That which guides craving (tanha) and ignorance 
(avijja) by means of quiet (samatha) and insight 
(vipassana), having construed by the (Four Noble) 
truths. This guideline is Conversion of Relishing 
(N. 4.17). 


In this verse the guideline is described in its linguistic 
function of counteracting the two unprofitable root 
terms, craving and ignorance, with each term’s opposite, 
profitable root term, quiet and insight respectively. 
The third line of the verse mentions the Four Noble 
Truths which for the Netti always represent the essence 
of the dhamma or sutta (cf. N. 22). By properly em- 
ploying these two pairs of root terms an interpreter 
can move from the text under consideration to the 
meaning of the dhamma which is contained in the Four 
Noble Truths. 

Looking beyond the summary verse to the exemplifi- 
cation of this guideline in the Netti, the second function 
becomes apparent. The Netti begins (N. 109) by 
distinguishing two types of persons, the ditthicarita 
and the tanhdcarita, who correspond to the two 
unprofitable root terms, ignorance (avijja) and craving 

tanha). That is, as the succeeding paragraphs relate 
(N. 110), the spiritual sickness or fetter of the ditthicartta 
is primarily ignorance and the fetter of the tanhacarita 
is his natural craving. For these problems, quiet 
and insight are prescribed as the “ cleansing ” and the 


“ medicine,” bhesajja (N. 110). The interpreter should 
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understand the connection between these two pairs 
of root terms and their application. to these two general 
categories of individuals. Once these connections are 
seen, the Four Noble Truths can be understood to be 
implicit in them. 
Herein, the corruption (ignorance and craving) 
is Suffering; craving as the clinging thereto, is 
the Origin; cessation of craving is Cessation of 
Suffering; quiet and insight are the Way Leading 
to Cessation of Suffering. These are the Four 
Truths ” (G. 650-1, N. 110-111). 

In the remaining examples of Conversion of 
Relishing, the Netti demonstrates further the way in 
which the guideline performs both functions. Near 
the end of the section (N. 112f, G. 668ff) the two types 
of persons are subdivided into four types on the basis 
of the ways in which they attain release. Those of 
the ditthicarité type find release “on the pleasant way 
with sluggish acquaintanceship or with swift acquain- 
tanceship ” while those of the ianhdcarita type follow 
the “ painful way ” which is similarly divided into two 
parts. Following an cleboration of these ideas, the 
Netti states, “It is by these same four ways that anyone 
at all has ever found the outlet, or finds the outlet, 
or will find the outlet ” (G. 671). 


At first glance, it might seem that the Netti is setting 
forth only ethical guidelines for living rather than 
viewpoints for interpretation. However, maintaining 
such a position would be as wrong as holding the 
guidelines to be strictly “ verbal highways ” or linguistic 
methods of manipulating terms. Instead, the next 
verse (G. 672) states, “ That is how Noble Ones describe 
a tetrad path...” which indicates that the Buddha 
and the Arahants set out these ways to the goal and 
applied the teachings to these categories of persons. 


Si 


The main point of the guideline for the interpreter 
is its indicating the necessity of recognizing the existence 
of these levels within the dhamma stemming from the 
co-ordination of the root terms and the types of persons. 
Failure to understand the two functions of the guideline 
would result in the interpreter’s misconstruing the 
teaching by not seeing that the Buddha’s teachings 
had only one goal but multiple paths to that goal. 
Understanding the way in which the root terms apply 
to the different types of persons, the interpreter would 
be able to make his preaching of the dhamma more 
relevant to his contemporary audience. However, 
this aspect probably is secondary to the importance. 
of recognizing that the Buddha’s teachings were 
expressed in terms of levels of relevance. 


Although in many instances the Petakopadesa contains 
a more lucid explanation of the clements of interpreta- 
tion than the Netti, its treatment of Conversion of 
Relishing is very different from the Netts. Chapter 
viii in the Petakopadesa begins with a description of the 
tanhācaritā and the difthicarita just as the Netti does. 
However, this whole section of the Petakopadesa is not 
made a part of the explanation of Conversion of 
Relishing; instead it serves as an introduction to the 
Play of Lions Guideline which is the first guideline to 
be mentioned by the Petakopadesa. Conversion of 
Relishing is the last guideline taken up by the Petakopa- 
desa (in PD. 1091, P. 253f, which parallels G. 755, 
N. 126f) and seems to be out of place since it is not 
adequately explained or exemplified there. The Netti 
seems to have it in its proper position and presents 
examples of this guideline which seem to be much 
clearer and more in accord with the summary verse. 
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The second guideline in the Netti’s treatment of them 
is the phrasing guideline, Plotting of Directions 
(Disalocana) which appears to be dealt with at great 
length (N.113-124). At the conclusion of the Plotting 
of Directions there appears to be an extremely brief 
treatment of the second meaning guideline, Lion’s 
Play, Sihavikkilita. Although this section seems to 
contain an extensive treatment of one guideline and 
only a brief description of another, actually the whole 
section is a combined treatment of both the meaning 
guideline, Lion’s Play, and the phrasing guideline, 
Plotting of Directions. Part of the confusion stems from 
an extract from the summary verse on Plotting of 
Directions which stands at the head of this section 
(N. 113) and seems to indicate that Plotting of 
Directions proceeds from there. The usual practice 
in the Neiti is to place the summary verse at the end of the 
section as a terminal title; thus, at the end of this 
section the summary verses for both guidelines are 
given. We can conclude, therefore, cither that the 
misleading verse at the outset (N. 113) was not intended 
to be there or that it should be understood to accompany 
the summary verse for the first meaning guideline 
concluding the previous section just as it accompanies 
the summary verse for the second meaning guideline 
at the end (N. 124). 


The Petakopadesa contains a section almost identical 
to this part of the Netti, and indicates more clearly 
that the entire section is a combined treatment of the 
two guidelines. The summary verse for Plotting of 
Directions is not found at the beginning of the section 
(P. 244); instead, the section begins with a description 
of Lion’s Play which the Netti lacks. Although the 
structure of the section parallels that of the Netti, the 
Petakopadesa contains label verses within the section 
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indicating points at which the Plotting of eee 
Guideline is exemplified. Thus, the external in oe an 
support our understanding of this section as ps. an 
exemplification of the second meaning ae En 
the first phrasing guideline. Over and a ca a 
external indications, an explanation of these a 
guidelines and an internal analysis of this section w A 
demonstrate the correctness of this understanding 0 
the section. 


The summary verse for the Lion’s Play Guideline 
describes it as follows: 


i j lements (kilesa) 
That which leads (neti) the defi l 
by the perversions (vipallāsa), and the true objects 
of faith (saddhamma) by the faculties (indriya) 
the wise in guidelines have called this guideline 
Lion’s Play (N. 4). 


The name of this guideline is interesting and aoe 
the question of its significance. At the end A T 
section (N. 124), the author identifies the ma a ue 
Buddhas, Paccekabuddhas, and Savakas who : pe 
destroyed lust, hate and delusion. In oe ee 
play or sport is meditation, verification an ee 
tion. However, when viewed from the aspect o Ta 
teachings, their play consists of the np iG 
faculties which bring about the true object of fait i i 
the non-expression of the perversions which pring a ii t 
the defilements. The idea implicit here is that ; 
Buddhas, Paccekabuddhas, and Sāvakas A ge 
a level of penip ige ik Ne nee nee Ps ake 

to teach the wa oal, 
By pests the true path as part of their play or pR 
ment. This doctrine is well-known in Hinduism po 
its doctrine of Brahman creating the world as an over ton 
of his sport and Shiva bringing about creation 
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destruction through his dance. In Buddhism this 
doctrine is enunciated in the Lalitavistara?! of the 
Sarvästivādin sect, which also uses the term Lion’s Play 
(stmha-vikridttam). The term is used there to describe 
both the Buddha’s ‘life and his teachings as his play 
because they were only illusions through which the 
exalted Buddha demonstrated his powers. — 


However, apart from the name of the guideline, 
this docetic doctrine is not explicitly taught by the 
Netti. The main point of the guideline is the way 
in which it counterbalances the profitable ‘and 
unprofitable root terms and applies them to types of 
persons. The commentary on the Netti states, the 
“ Play is the abiding that consists in the verbal action 
of teaching, here, then, is the play of a lion in exhibiting 
the perversions’ opposites...” (G. xlii). Since the 
lion is a superior creature in Indian mythology, it is 
the Lion who is able to oppose the fourfold way leading 
to defilement with the fourfold way leading to the 
true dhamma (P. 244) 


The two main concepts representing the unprofitable 
side in the summary verse are kilesa and vipallasa. 
Kilesa is defined by the P. T. S. Dictionary as an 
impurity or stain and is said to be similar to the idea 
of a person’s lower and unregenerate nature.?2 In 
Buddhist literature various groups of kilesas, called 
kilesa-vatthu, occur. These can consist of three members 
(Ps. II. 217), eight members (Vbh. 385) or ten members 
(DhS. 1229, Vsm. 683). Thus, kilesa is a term which 


21 Nicholas Poppe (tr.), The 12 Deeds of the Buddha, Eng. trans. 
of the Mongolian version of the Lalitavistara (Wiesbaden: 
Otto Harassowitz, 1967), p. 111f. 


22 T. W. Rhys Davids and Wm. Stede, Pali-English Dictionary 
(London: Pali Text Society, 1966) , p. 216f. 
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can be used to represent the totality of the condition 
of a person who is bound up in samsara and estranged 
from nibbana. Vipallasa means a perversion of 


perception or a distorted and harmful view of reality. 


In the Anguttara (IV. 49), four perversions are listed: 
regarding something impermanent (anicca) as per- 
marient, regarding something unhappy (dukkha) as 
happiness regarding something without a self (anatta) 
to have a self, and regarding something ugly (asubha) 
as beautiful. It is these four perversions of perception 
which function as four of the root terms in the Netti 


and lead to the full range of defilements. 


The two concepts which represent the profitable 
side in the summary verse are indriya and saddhamma. 
Indriya in its root form comes from the god Indra; 
thus, the term came to mean a power, an ability, or a 


faculty. The P. T. S. dictionary says it “is one of 
the most comprehensive and important categories of 
Buddhist psychological philosophy and ethics, mea- 
ning ‘ controlling principle, directing force ....°”** 
Throughout the Pali literature various groups of 


indriyas occur which cover all of the mental and 
physical phenomena recognized by Buddhists. Since 
the Lion’s Play deals with a “ profitable Tetrad ” to 
balance the four perversions we would expect to find 
a group of four faculties. However, among the standard 
groupings there are several groups of five and six 
faculties but no groups of four. If we take our cue 
from the Netti-Atthakatha, as Nanamoli seems to have 
done, we learn that the faculties are the five “ beginning 
with faith ” (G. xlii). If this is the case, the faculties 
are the ethical faculties or powers: faith (saddha), 
energy (viriya), mindfulness (sati), concentration 


23 Ibid., p. 121. 
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(samadhi), and wisdom (pannā). Immedi 
; a 
ete of how to trim these five oe ih MEAS 
mies arene pies ei wee the 
. . . . . acu l ` R ñ 
E TEES it- is somehow a Te 
E % faculties, saddhamma. Saddhamma i 
o A y Nānamoli as “ faith’s true ohea 
Par ee the P. T. S. Dictionary as “true dham 
Pa aA good practice.” In the context of I 
yi a eS be used as a comprehensive term for 
Heke en = aes is the exact opposite of a life 
So eae. y the kilesas. From such a consideratio 
oo ee i might cou ide with Ñānamoli that ie 
es ere es eee É works with the Root-Tetrads 
of energy, e E z eee 
ding made the object oF the E oT ae Cai 


Although the summary verse and 
ee tae the Netts section (N. oh, eee a 
an ae is explanation of the guideline, T es 
Ayk H $ ap Hon indicates the Play of Lions one 
pe neake erently in actual practice. Except for 
PA aes and the concluding paragra h 
iia 124) i 3 f api EMRS. are not mentioned in te 
; perversions 
A the ppr foundations of N stats 
aaae Te | ee es full complexity of this guideline w 
an outline sea = as aise gives 
aa ments of. the 
i A ae the four perversions, tie eee 
baer be oe the nine unprofitable root terms a d 
SO ee oe root terms constitute the a 
PEN, s ement, kilesabhumi. Correspondin 
ie Th ki uld expect to find the four foundati a 
ulness listed as the final quarter of profitable 
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RR a 


Instead, however, the exact opposites 
of the four perversions, namely perception of ee 
dukkha, anicca, and anatta, occur as the last four pre “ahis 
root terms. The outline also describes a 3 ne 
profitable root terms as the plane of ne ye J 
indriyabhūmi, rather than as the plane of the sadhamma. 


Despite this shifting and interchanging of key pan 
this guideline has a definite structure tailored to what 


the Netti perceives to be the nature of the dhamma. 


The interpreter must recognize the central place of the 


culties. indriya, which constitute the basis for or the 
ore SEA (N. 124, 2f). The faculties pees 
all of the profitable root terms. Thus the four Puy r 
tions of mindfulness or the four umga z up 
cally can be substituted as more specie parts 
The Petakopadesa notes that the four 
Iness, satipatthdna, A : are 
i f mind, sati (Pe. : e 
A Se ie i eani views as root terms 
elena the four foundations of mindfulness illustrates 
che Neth’s understanding of the interchangeability of 
He concepts expressing the central ideas of the oe 
The explanation of this guideline demenstrates ei 
extent to which these four-fold concepts can þe pauat 
and interchanged, because in the end ` the rd 
is one and only the phrasing 3s different ” (N. $ A 
This represents a key insight for the Netti ee i oe a 
of the dhamma. In keeping with a view o the we 
as an organic whole, one purpose of the Netti’s a ‘ 
of interpretation is to synthesize thedisparate etemen 
in order to make that wholeness apparent. qa 
exemplification section for this guideline is 
A into e paris whe ay mia pens of ea 
jagram. e first ha i 
Leah oie Aen lead to Samsara, while the 


root terms. 


logi 
the indriyabhiam. — 
foundations of mindfu 
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Diagram of Netti pp. 113-124 


Summary verse should not be included with this passage. 


Introductory passage. 


673. 


G. 


(profitable) 


(unprofitable) 


parts demonstrable through 


713. Ten profitable counte 
foundations of mindfulness. 


674. Ten grounds of defilement demonsirable through 


1, 
perversions. 


Segment 


714. Paralleling of ten counterparts, 1-2, 2-3, etc. 


Segment 2. 675. Paralleling of ten grounds, 1-2, 2-3, etc. 


(no parallel section given) 


676-685. Applications of ten grounds to two types of 


persons. 
Segment 4. 686-696. More specific 


3. 


Segment 


paralleling of ten counterparts, 


715-723. More specific 


1-2, 2-3, etc. 


paralleling of ten grounds, 1-2, 


2-3, etc. 


724, Four profitable directions. 


725-728. A 


Segment 5. 697. Four unprofitable directions. 


Segment 6. 698-701. 


pplication of four profitable directions to 


four types of persons. 


729-738, 


Application of four unprofitable directions to 


four types of persons. 


ten counterparts with three ^ 


Coordinating 


702-712. Co-ordinating ten grounds with three gateways. 


K 


Segment 


gateways. 


‘parts. 
s Play and summary verses for Lion’s Play 


grounds with ten counter 


of Lion’: 


Explanation 
and Plotting of Directions. 


739. Collating ten 


740. 


8. 


Segment 


iption refer 


planation of the section. The three-figure numbers given before each descri 
‘The segment numbers will be used in the body of the explanation to refer to the parallel profit- 


(This diagram is intended to facilitate the ex 
to the paragraph numbers in the Guide. 
able and unprofitable divisions.) 


n 
an 


second half balances it with the ideas relating to 
Nibbana. Declaring all defilements to be demons- 
trable through the four perversions, the Samsara half 
of the section begins in accord with the summary 
verse. Following this statement, a list of ten grounds 
of defilement is given which is similar to those which 
occur in the Tipitaka (kilesa vatthu). The second 
term in the list is the four perversions from which all 
the other defilements can be elicited. The second 
half of the section begins by listing ten factors which 
oppose the ten grounds of defilement. In the second 
place in this list are the four foundations of mindfulness 
In these two lists of concepts the way in which this 
linguistic aspect functions in this guideline is exempli- 
fied. The root terms lead to the other terms in each 
list denoting either defilement or cleansing. 


Thus, although the root terms themselves might not 
be explicit in every passage, the Netti’s method of 
interpretation assures the interpreter of their implicit 
presence in these other, parallel terms. This charac- 
teristic of the Netts method also occurs in Conversion 
of Relishing where the root terms and four truths can 
be elicited from contexts which do not mention them 
(N. 110£, G. 649, 654). In the Lion’s Play the inter- 
preter should identify in a passage those ideas which 
are part of a fourfold term on the side of the kilesas. 
This identification should enable him to see the four 
perversions and the hilesas manifest. in the passage. 
Then, by counteracting the unprofitable term with 
the appropriate profitable term following from the 
foundations of mindfulness the interpreter can lead to 
the essence of the dhamma and the goal of Buddha’s 
teaching. 
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Mentioning the process of co-ordinating the root 
terms with other related terms, we enter the sphe 
of the Plotting of Directions Guideline. The rel 
for this guideline is translated thus: sane 


What mentally plots out (oloka i r 

] wate) ideas of 
and unprofit stated here and there in oem 
a z the Plotting of Directions (disdlocana) * 


Plotting of Directions is called a i ideli 
because its function is limited to aes ms a 
of interpretation. It does not go beyond that re 
to the two functions of the meaning guidelines Th 
essential task of this guideline is identifying the ter: : 
of profit and unprofit and demonstrating that all 
of the terms on either side parallel each other. B 
plotting out all related terms in this way the uid li ; 
enables the interpreter to show that “their ae a 
is one and only the phrasing is different” (G 725) i 
This task As crucial to the Nettis entire method p 
interpretation which presupposes there is one t h 
contained implicitly in all passages. The Pl T 
of Directions Guideline works with the three m a 
guidelines to enable the interpreter to make ex licit 
in any passage the singular truth of the dhamma “The 
plotting of these three (meaning) guidelines’ ei ht i 
Ei es is called the Plotting of Directions Guideline. 

o i > . 7 
i a sie a = this idea belongs with this 


In the lists of ten grounds of defilement and the ten 
profitable _counterparts, the Plotting of Directions 
co-ordinates the terms on either side. The four 


24 The name for this guideline i 
guideline is occasionally gi i 
Petakopadesa as disalokana which seems to ke ee ace 
meaning intended. See P. 246f. mats 
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perversions belong to the Lion’s Play Guideline, but 
the demonstration of how the perversions imply the 
whole range of defilements and vice versa can only 
be done with the aid of plotting. Much of the material 
in the two halves of this section exemplifies the lengths 
to which the interpreter can go in establishing inter- 
connections between terms by means of the Plotting 
of Directions. For example, the parallel segments, 
numbered two on the diagram, relate each fourfold 
member in the lists of ten grounds (1) to the preceding 
and succeeding fourfold member. The same process 
is carried out in more detail, with each component of 
the fourfold members being named, in the segments 
numbered four on the diagram. 


The summit of this process of plotting 1s reached 
in the segments which set out the four directions (5 in 
the diagram). The four directions are a correlation 


of all the componentsof the fourfold members in the- 


lists of ten terms, the first direction consisting of all of 
the first terms in the fourfold members, the second 
direction being all of the second terms, and so on to 
theend. The Petakopadesa concludes these two examples 
of plotting with two statements indicating this task 
of paralleling terms to be the primary purpose of the 
Plotting of Directions. It says, “ Surveying on the 
unprofitable side by means of the four perversions 
after associating the defilement is the plane of the 
Plotting of Directions on the unprofitable side” 
(PD. 1067). More explicitly, following the four 
profitable directions, it says, “It is the plotting of 
these four directions that is called the Plotting of 
Directions guideline ” (PD. 1076). 
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The interaction of the Lion’s Play and Plotting of 
Directions Guidelines is evident also in those passages 
in which Lion’s Play carries out the second function 
of meaning guidelines, the application of the guideline 
to types of persons. , Since Lion’s Play deals with four 
pairs of root terms, there are four types of persons to 
whom these terms apply. These four types of persons 
have already been mentioned in the last part of the 
exemplification of Conversion of Relishing (N; 112), 
Their presence in the treatment of that guideline 
indicates the extent to which the meaning guidelines 
are interrelated. Just as Conversion of Relishing leads 
directly into Lion’s Play, so Lion’s Play also will lead 
into the Trefoil Guideline. The segments numbered 
three on the diagram are a clear example of the com- 
bined treatment of Lion’s Play, Plotting, and Conversion. 
In these passages the ten fourfold, unprofitable members 
stemming from the four perversions are applied to the 
tanhdcarité and ditthicarita. The root terms here belong 
to Lion’s Play; their elaboration into parallel concepts 


is done by Plotting, and the types of persons are from 
Conversion. 


In the segments numbered six on the diagram, 
the interaction of Plotting and Lion’s play is best 
exemplified. Here, each of the four divisions of 
concepts called the four directions (segment 5) is 
applied to one of the four types of persons. The 
unprofitable directions are the problems or defilements 
(upakkilesa) of the different types, while the profitable 
directions are the medicine (bhesajja) for the respective 
types. 

The four types of persons given in this passage 
(segment 6) represent a variation on the four types 
which were given at the end of the Conversion section 
(N. 112f). In that passage the taphdacariia and ditthi- 
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carità classifications were subdivided according to 
whether they had quick intuition (khippabbifiia) or 
slothful intuition (dandhābhiňňa). However, in this 
passage the tanhdcarité seems to have been replaced 
by two other types, ragacarita and dosacarita, while the 
ditthicarita is divided into two types which are more 
or less synonymous with the quick and slothful types 
given above. There does not seem to be a complete 
explanation for the substitution of the two other types 
for the two kinds of tanhacarita. The two terms, raga 
(greed) and dosa (hate), are closely associated with 
tanha in many contexts and could be considered 
synonomous as causes of the ignorance that binds a 
person to samsara. Thus, their substitution here for 
the tanhdcarita does not mean that this fourfold classifi- 
cation of types is totally unrelated to the one given in 
the preceding section. The original four types recur 
at the beginning of the next guideline, indicating this 
form is just a variation of them. Some reconciliation 
of various ways of expaining the four types can be found 
in N. 7 and N. 113. 


Thus, although the summary verse specifically 
mentions only one of the functions of Lion’s Play, the 
exemplification of the guideline clearly shows that this 
guideline performs the dual functions of a meaning 
guideline. Having understood the fourfold way 
leading to defilement, the interpreter can demonstrate 
in the “ Ariya Dhamma” a fourfold way to the goal 
(P. 244, PD. 1051). In doing this, the interpreter 
must also recognize the types of persons to whom the 
Buddha applied these four ways. 


The remaining two guidelines, the Trefoil and the 
Hook, are dealt with in the last sectionof the Netii’s 
“ Nayasamutthana.”’ The Trefoil is the third meaning 
guideline and is described by the summary verse as 
follows : 
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That which guides ideas of unprofit (akusala) 

by its triple roots (samila) 

and ideas of profit by profitable roots (kusalamila) 

to the truth and not to untruth, 

This is called the Trefoil (tipukkhala) guideline 
(N. 4). 


The linguistic function of this guideline involves its 
opposing the three unprofitable roots with three 
profitable ones. The term müla which occurs in the 
summary verse frequently is used in the Tipitaka to 
indicate the three roots, lobha (greed), dosa (hate) 
and (moha) (delusion), as the causes of an unprofitable 
existence (D. IJI. 214; A. I. 201, 203; etc.). These 
three terms are the unprofitable root terms which the 
Netti ascribes to the Trefoil. These three are counter- 
balanced on the side of profitable root terms by their 
opposites: non-greed, non-hate, non-delusion. The 
summary: verse makes the guideline seem quite simple, 
and so Nanamoli says, “ This Guide-Line seems to 
have no other characteristic than that it works with 
the Root-Triads ” (G. xlii). However, this explanation 
does not adequately cover the way in which the 
guideline is exemplified for it omits any mention of 
the second function of this and of all the meaning 
guidelines. 


The exemplification begins (G. 741) by rehearsing 
the four types of persons from the Lion’s Play section. 
This mention of the four types of persons is not mere 
repetition but indicates the interrelation of Lion’s 
Play and the Trefoil. Thus it says, ‘(Although) 
four in this way they are three...” (N. 125). That 
is, the four types of persons from Lion’s Play can be 
reduced to the three types for the Trefoli; just as the 
two types from Conversion were expanded into four. 
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The three types of persons dealt with by the Trefoil 
are those who gain knowledge from what is condensed 
or who have quick understanding (ugghatitavna), those 
who gain knowledge from what is expanded or from 
full details (vipañcitañňū), and those who are guidable 
(neyyo) 2° 

In the first half of the brief exemplification of the 
Trefoil, several of the verses are designed to indicate 
how these three types of persons may be linked with 
various items from the other meaning guidelines. 
The four ways are more specifically tailored to three 
types early in the section (N. 125), and in the following 
paragraph quiet and insight are adapted to fit the three 
types of persons. In another paragraph the distinction 
between blunt and keen faculties is also shown to be 
applicable to the three types (N 125, G. 747). The 
main point of this exercise seems to be to demonstrate 
that the guidelines are not absolute but relative and 
overlap in their application. 


In the second half of this exemplification section there 
are two lists of twelve threefold concepts. The first 
begins with the three unprofitable roots and follows 
them with eleven other triads of unprofit. Opposing 
these terms, the second list contains twelve triads of 
profit beginning with non-greed, non-hate, and non- 
delusion. Thus, the linguistic aspect of this guideline 
too is pervaded by the Plotting of Directions Guideline 
in elaborating the parallel concepts of profit and 


25 These same three types occur in the Angutiara Nikaya, II, 
135, which the translator has rendered, ‘‘He who learns by 
taking hints, he who learns by full details, he who has to be 
led on (by instruction)...’ This passage mentions a fourth 
type, padaparamo, ‘‘he who has just the word (of the text) 
at most.” 
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unprofit from the root terms. Once again, the 
interpreter is shown that although the three root terms 
may not be explicit in a passage, they are implied 
wherever any of these threefold concepts occur. The 
second function of the guideline is accomplished when 
the interpreter sees the threefold unprofitable terms 
to constitute the corruption of the three types of persons 
(N. 125-6), while the threefold profitable terms constitute 
their cleansing (N. 126). 


The final phrasing guideline, the Hook, is given a 
very brief treatment in both the Netti and the Petakopa- 
desa. 

The summary verse describes it by saying. 


Having plotted by Plotting of Directions, 
what then tosses up 

all ideas of profit and unprofit 

and brings them together, 

This is called the Hook guideline (N 4). 


The name of the guideline, Ankusa, means a hook, 
specifically either a pole with a hook on the end of it 
for plucking fruit or an elephant goad. This guideline 
works so closely with Plotting and the other guidelines 
that no separate exemplification is given for it. ‘Thus 
itis difficult to understand what specific task it performs, 
for the Hook seems to be a part of Plotting. The 
Petakopadesa says, “‘ By plotting one knows that this 
idea belongs with this idea: such right bringing together 
on the profitable side and on the unprofitable side is 
the Hook Guide-Line ” (PD. 1111). The commentary 
explains, “ The Hook is like a hook because, in 
conjunction with (any one of) the three meaning 
Guide-Lines, it is a guiding-together (samdnayana) of 
the ideas thus plotted ” (G. xliii). These two explana- 
tions do not clarify significantly for us the actual task 
of this guideline. Perhaps it is difficult to elucidate 
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this guideline’s function because the Hook is so closely 
identified with Plotting as to be a part of it. Strictly 
speaking, Plotting might consist of identifying terms 
that belong together, while the Hook actually aligns 
these parallel terms. However, in practice, the two 
guidelines function as one and their method of 
functioning has been exemplified under Plotting. 


Thus, the three meaning guidelines perform their 
dual functions in harmony with Plotting and the Hook. 
In a concluding section of the exemplificatian of the 
guidelines, the Petakopadesa shows the extent to which 
all three of the meaning guidelines are interrelated 
(P. 255-258). After explaining which of the root 
terms belong to cach guideline, it gives a demonstra- 
tion of the way in which all of the profitable and 
unprofitable root terms of any two of the guidelines 
can be subsumed under the root terms of the third 
guideline. ‘‘ According as one Guide-Line (is demon- 
strated), so can all the (three) Guide-Lines, each 
including the others be demonstrated ...° (P. 258, 
PD. 1106). Since the truth of the dhamma is one, the 
guidelines can never be taken to be more than relative 
perspectives and approaches to that truth. 


HARA or Mopes or CONVEYING 


Along with the guidelines, the interpreter must 
employ the kāra to correlate the phrasing of a passage 
with the dhamma. The term kāra comes from karati, 
to carry, and has been translated by Ven. Nanamoli 
as “ modes of conveying.” Employing this translation 
of the term, we shall henceforth refer tothem simply 
as ‘‘modes.” As we said in the introduction to this 
chapter, the modes provide the interpreter with specific 
ways or methods of relating the phrasing or semantic 
meaning of a passage to the essence of the dhamma. 
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The modes are subsidiary to the two phrasing guidelines, 
although this connection is not clearly evident in all 
of them. ‘They are practical ways of carrying out 
the kind of paralleling of ideas governed by the phrasing 
guidelines. In the WNetti’s explanation of the modes, 
the purpose and assumptions of its method of interpreta- 
tion are clearly visible. Thus, in this section we will 
analyze and describe the sixteen modes of conveying. 


(1) The first hara is called Desand-hara, or the Mode 
of Conveying a Teaching. Standing first in the 
Neiti’s exposition of its system, this ära is one of the- 
keystones of the Netti’s method of interpretation. The 
Netti’s explanation of this hara describes the nature of 
the dhamma and the purpose of the Buddha’s teachings 
and in so doing sets forth the problem of interpretation. 
This description of the dhamma takes the form of an ex- 
planation and commentary upon a statement by the 
Buddha about the dhamma (N. 5), which we have 
cited above. To this statement six terms have been 
prefixed: gratification ` (assida) disappointment 
(ādīnava), escape (nissaranam), fruit (phalam), means 
(upāyam) and injunction (änatiim). The Netti indicates 
that this verse with these six terms added represents a 
paradigm of the structure and intent inherent in the 
Buddha’s teachings. 


The six terms represent the variety of expression in 
the dhamma (N. 5-7). This variety has the specific 
purpose. of relating the dhamma to individuals with 
different needs and levels of intelligence (N. 7). The 
Netti describes the classifications of persons by threes 
(ugghațitañňu, vipañcitaňňu, and neyyo) and by fours 
(two kinds of tanhdcarita and ditthicarita) and shows how 
the various forms of teaching guide persons on these 
levels to the goal. “Herein, the Blessed One teaches 
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escape to a person who learns from what is condensed, 
he teaches disappointment and escape to one who learns 
from what is expanded, and he teaches gratification, 
disappointment and escape to a person who is guidable” 


(N. 7). 


The Netti goes on to demonstrate that the variety 
of teachings, represented by the six terms, also conveys 
the fundamental or essential ideas of the dhamma, 
represented by the Four Truths (N. 8). The unity 
of meaning of the dhamma underlies the variety of 
teachings. ‘‘ What does this teaching of the dhamma 
teach? The Four Truths: suffering, origin, cessation 
and the path. Disappointment and fruit are suffering, 
gratification is the origin, escape is cessation, means 
and injunction are the path. These are the four 
truths.” The meaning (attha) and phrasing (byañjana) 
terms accomplish the expansion of the dhamma from 
its unique essence to its various expressions (N. 9). 
To understand the structure and meaning of the 
dhamma, the interpreter must comprehend the complex 
inter-relationship between. the meaning and phrasing 
terms. Throughout its explanation of this hara the 
author of the Netti deploys his terms and ideas with 
the skill of a poet in order to demonstrate the perfect 
symmetry of the dhamma, and he fashions the final 
paragraphs even more carefully to convey the precision 
of the dhamma (N. 9-10). Here we see that just as the 
phrasing and meaning terms convey the essence of the 
dhamma, so they also structure the teachings according 
to the threefold goodness mentioned in the passage 
and the threefold goodness, through the phrasing, 
enables the teaching to guide persons at various levels 
(N. 9). Thus, the Netti shows that the interpreter who 
would understand the dhamma must approach it with a 
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method that appropriately comprehends the intention, 
the logical structure and the inter-relationship of the 
elements of the dhamma as described in this kāra. 


This mode, however, does not specify how the inter- 
preter should accomplish the task of moving from the 
unique phrasing to the essence of the dhamma. The 
primary intention in the Teaching Mode is to present 
the problem of interpretation and a part of the 
framework of the dhamma to enable the interpreter to 
approach his task. The specific ways of accomplishing 
the task of interpreting the phrasing will be dealt 
with in the other modes. 


(2) Vicaya-hdra, the Mode of Conveying an Investi- 
gation, is the second mode. The commentary to the 
Netti states that this mode enables the interpreter to 
understand how questions are treated in the Buddha’s 
teachings, or it shows the interpreter how to question 
and investigate the text (G. xxxvii). This Adra teaches 
an exegetical technique, a method to be employed by 
dhamma preachers and interpreters to insure the proper 
understanding of the progression of thought in a passage 
of the dhamma. The Netti lists four topics which must 
be investigated (N. 10). 

They are 


(1) Term, question, answer, consecutive sequence 


(2) Gratification, disappointment, escape, fruit, 
means, injunction (the six terms from Mode 1) 


(3) Any Paraphrasing-verses 
(4) All that is in the ninefold sutta 


Although all these topics for investigation are given, 
the examplification of the mode mentions topics 2-4 
only in brief references at the end. The major portion 
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ificati i de in Chapter 
f the lengthy exemplification of this mo 
I deals with the first topic. The Nett demonstrates 
the method which should be followed when interpreting 
questions in the dhamma. 


First, having come upon a passage which is in the 
form of a question, the interpreter must be able to 
recognize how many terms or significant items are 
involved in it. Then the interpreter determines how 
many questions are constituted by these terms. In 
the examples given, it is shown that one passage can 
consist of four terms and yet constitute only one 
question, while another passage which also has Tor 
terms might constitute two or three questions. That 
is, a passage may have several ways of asking one 
question, or may actually be several questions, 


The answer to the question or questions should then 
be identified and investigated concerning 1ts appro- 
priateness to the question (s). Each term in the ta 
must be appropriately fitted with an answer. Finally, 
the consecutive sequence of the question and answer 
should be investigated. ‘This process seems to involve 
not only how the answer follows from the question but 
also the way in which the interpreter can lead from 
the answer to the total meaning and goal of the dhamma. 


Thus, when looked at in the summary verse or the 
list of topics for investigation (G. 62), this mode aun 
to consist of general rules for investigation which coul 
be applied to any writing. However, when ae 
exemplification of the mode is presented, we see how 
integral this mode is to the Netti’s method of interpreting 
an isolated passage in terms of the dhamma as a whole. 
The quotations used as examples in Chapter I indicates 
a progression from defilement (N. 10), to cleansing 
(N. 12), to “ the element of extinction without a trace 
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left” (N. 14). This progression, of course, follows 
the pattern of the dhamma as seen in the Four Noble 
Truths or the six similar concepts from the previous 
mode. The investigation of a passage according to 
the prescribed topics is seen in the examples to include 
not only showing how many terms and questions are 
present in the passage but also drawing out all the ways 
in which these terms could be seen to imply or lead to 
the dhamma as a whole. In one sample passage, the 
interpreter moves from the terms of the question “ the 
streams’? (N: 12f), to the implicit concepts, “ ill-will 
and negligence,” and finally to the unprofitable root 
terms greed, hate, and delusion which are the keys 
for proceeding to the entire dhamma. 


Similarly, in determining the consecutive sequence, 
the idea is to be able to bring out all the implicit ideas 
leading ultimately to the goal of the dhamma. Thus, 
the example of this method (N.14f) leads from the 
answers to the question about cleansing, “ understan- 
ing and mindfulness,” to the Four Truths, and on 
through the faculties and fetters. When it has 
completed this task it has presented the Theravada 
doctrine on the nature of the individual, his existence, 
and the cessation of existence. Thus, in this mode 
the Netti reveals what can be accomplished through 
its method of interpretation. Interpretation is designed 
to lead from the “unique phrasing” of a passage to 
the total panorama of the dhamma as expressed in the 
orthodox concepts and doctrines which the Netti regards 
as essential to the dhamma. 


Like the mode preceding it and the one following it, 
the exemplification of this mode is used by the Netti 
to introduce the whole process of interpretation. 
Although there is more of a distinct task for the inter- 
preter in this mode than in the first one, the examples 
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indicate that this sort of investigation must involve 
many of the other modes as well as the guidelines. 
Nanamoli is correct when he states that “the word- 
connexions in the demonstration (are) ... those 
furnished by other modes” (G. xlvii). The phrasing 
guidelines naturally play a part in drawing out the 
root terms and parallel concepts implicit in the passage, 
while the various meaning guidelines function according 
to whether the interpreter chooses the double, triple 
or quadruple root terms applicable to the various types 
of individuals as paths to the goal (N. 89f). 


(3) Perhaps the most important mode for the WVeitt’s 
method of interpretation is Yutti-hara, the Mode of 
Conveying a Construing. This mode is similar to the 
first two in being comprehensive, but seems even to go 
beyond them in ‘its comprehensiveness. The summary 
verse for Yutti-héra defines this mode as one which 
takes in all of the other modes. 


The name of this mode, Yutti, is derived from the 
root Yuj or the Pali verb Yuñjati which primarily means 
“to yoke” but secondarily is used to mean “to 
be appropriate” or “to fit.’ Here Yuiti denotes 
“ correctness of meaning,” or “right construction.” 
Therefore, the purpose of this mode is to present a 
method and a criterion for examining the interpretation 
of any passage to insure that the phrasing has been 


properly construed. 


The criterion for acceptable interprétation or right 
construing is said to be found in the “Four Maha- 
padesas ” (D. II. 123ff; A.II.. 167£). The Netti mentions 
the four authorities as the passages or the sources of the 
passages which are to be construed (N. 21). Then the 
key phrase from the “ Four Mahāpadesas ” is cited: 
“These terms and phrasing must be placed beside the 
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sutta, compared with the vinaya, and patterned after 
the essential nature of the dhamma.” Significantly 
the last part of this sentence, concerning being 
patterned after the essential nature of the dhamma 
does not occur in the Sutta Pitaka’s versions of the 
passage. As a final step in establishing this passage 
as a criterion for acceptable interpretation, definitions 
are given for the key terms, sutta, vinaya, and dhammaii. 
The sutta to which all passages must be compared is 
said to be the Four Noble Truths (N. 22). Vinaya 
is defined as the outguiding of lust, hate, and delusion 
(raga, dosa, moha), and the essentialnature of the dhamma 
to which a passage must be patterned is declared to 
be dependent origination (paticca samuppida) (N. 22). 
The Netti’s treatment of this passage is itself an 
interesting piece of interpretation, for it has subtly 
shifted the intent of the “Four Mahdpadesas.” As 
we have seen, in its original contexts, the “Four 
Mahapadesas * seems to have been a formula for 
evaluating the authenticity of sayings ‘attributed to the 
Buddha (D. II. 123ff; A. II. 167f). In the Netti 

however, there is no mention of declaring a passage 
to be “the word of the Buddha” when it is shown to 
be in accord with sutta and vinaya, the whole point of 
the formula originally. The Netti does not employ 
the formula to establish the authenticity or authority 
of the teachings, but has rephrased the basic rule of 
the Mahapadesa-sutta and adopted it as the criterion 
for acceptable interpretations. By defining sutta 

vinaya, and dhammata in this way, the Netti establishes 
an outline of the dhamma to serve as the norm for 
correct interpretation. 


Ven. Nanamoli emphatically declares that the Netti 
is not a commentary and that all the “ definitions 
and exegetical passages ” are “to a greater or lesser 
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degree made ad hoc” (G. xlvii). As we. said ab 
Ven. Nanamoli’s opinion on this matter 1s argely 
correct; however, the definition given for the terms 
in this verse from the “ Four Mahapadesas A 
tute more than random examples given ad hoc. a 
order to show how this verse serves as a standard = 
orthodox interpretation, the Neiti has to clarify : ; 
key terms. Otherwise, as long as aea ideas oe 
regarding what “ sutta and vinaya”’’ meant, te 
judgments could be made about the correct Se ae 
of passages. From its orthodox ee t ; A 
supplies the concepts which are to be understoo 

the essence of the dhamma. 


The exemplification of this mode clarifies the ieee. 
between proper construing and the meaning es pe 
(N. 24). Properly construing a passage 1S the i 
step in understanding the type of person to whom 
‘the Buddha applied the teaching. A series of oe 
in Chapter I (G. 141ff) and in Chapter II (N. ), 
indicates the need for correctly construing a teaching 
describing a person’s condition in order to be able = 
relate that teaching to the essence of the dhamma (N. 25, 
cf. M. I. 424). 

(4) Having presented in the first three modes thg 
blueprint for its method of interpretation, the Naa 
remaining modes relate to the practical issues of how 
this kind of interpretation can be accomplished. The 
Mode of Conveying Footings, Padatthana-hara, deals 
with the task of establishing word-connections, as do 
several of the other modes. Knowing how n establish 
word-connections is important to the Netti s method 
of construing a passage with unique phrasing in terms 
of the fundamentals of the dhamma. 
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Footings, padatthdna, serve as “ proximate causes ” 
for other terms. This mode provides for analysing 
a passage for the footings which are implicit behind the 
terms in it and determining for which concepts the terms 
in the passage are footings. In the example given, 
it appears that padatthdna in some instances indicates 
simply an inter-dependence between two terms rather 
than a relation of cause and effect. 


This mode is a good example of the way in which the 
Neti’s method of interpretation presupposes the truth 
of some of the essential concepts of Buddhist philosophy. 
The idea of footings is based upon the doctrine of 
paticca samuppida, which teaches, ‘ When that arises, 
this arises.” Developing the idea of footings simply 
makes clear how paticca samuppada works in all things. 
When the interpreter is aware of footings he can begin 
with any saying of the Buddha and show how it implies 
all the rest of the teachings either as the footings for 
it or with it as a footing, 


(5) Closely related to the previous mode is the Mode 
of Conveying Characteristics, Lakkhana-hira, which 
also sets out a method for establishing word-connections. 
Lakkhana means a characteristic or distinguishing mark 
which identifies the person or thing, for example, the 
thirty-two distinctive marks on a Buddha. In this 
case, lakkhana refers to the characteristics of the terms 
of the dhamma which enable them to be classified and 
grouped together. Thus, this mode enables one to 
correlate those terms which share a common charac- 
teristic. “ When one idea is mentioned, all ideas of 
like characteristic are mentioned too...” (N. 3). 
For example, when one faculty is mentioned in a passage, 
all the faculties can be inferred because they have a 
common characteristic. Similarly, when one portion 
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of the Eightfold Path occurs in a passage, the remaining 
parts can be made explicit. This mode has obvious 
connections with the phrasing guidelines, and it figures 
prominently in the exemplification of the first three 


modes. 


(6) The name of this mode is Catubyäha-hāra which 
can be translated as the Fourfold Arrangement Mode 
(N. 32-40). The term byāka means the arrangement 
of troops for parade or battle; however, the name 
seems to have been chosen simply because this mode 
has four elements. The interpreter’s task according 
to this mode is to investigate a teaching with regard 
to the grammar (nerutta), the moral- or intention 
(adhippāya), the source or setting (nidāna), and the 
consecutive sequence (pubbdparasandhi). Only when 
the interpreter has correctly understood each of these 
aspects of the passage is he able to interpret it. 


Nerutta, etymology of grammar, is the first aspect, 
and it involves having competence in determining the 
linguistic meaning of the dhamma. The second aspect, 
adhippaya or intent, is more or less the opposite of the 
first. Adhippdya is the intention of the Buddha when 
he set forth a teaching or the moral behind a story 
which the Buddha told. These two aspects function 
as the letter and the spirit ofa teaching. 


The third aspect is interesting from the standpoint 
of comparative hermeneutics, for it involves knowing 
the setting or situation, nidéna, that prompted a teaching 
or saying. This aspect bears some resemblance to 
form criticism’s insistence upon knowing the Siz im 
Leben of a text. 
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Finally, the aspect of consecutive sequence, pubbd- 
parasandhi, which also occurs as part of the second mode, 
should be investigated. Four kinds of consecutive 
sequence are enumerated: meaning-sequence, phrasing- 
sequence, teaching-sequence, and description-sequence, 
The first two kinds involve the meaning and phrasing 
terms, respectively, from the first mode. Teaching- 
sequence is only briefly exemplified, but also seems to 
have some relation to the Teaching Mode. Des- 
cription-sequence is similar to the requirement in the 
third mode that the spiritual level which a person has 
attained be properly described in order to be able 
to explain to him the remainder of the path to the 
goal. The examples of description or explanation deal 
with two divisions of beings, those with “ supported 
cognizance” (nissitacittd) and those who are free from 
Support or reliance upon the senses (anissitacitta). 
Although these classifications are somewhat broader 
than the root terms, they correspond to the idea of the 
root terms and require that the interpreter understand 
the progression of profitable (kusala) and unprofitable 
(akusala) states. As is the case with the examples in 
the third mode (N. 25f), the intention here is not to 
show the interpreter how to apply the teachings to 
individuals but to insure that he correctly understands 
how the Buddha described these persons. Knowing 
the personal condition which a saying describes is as 
important as knowing the setting or occasion which 
prompted a saying. ` 


(7) The mode called Avatta-hira, the Mode of 
Conveying a Conversion, exemplifies the thrust of the 
Netii’s method of interpretation and is closely related 
to the modes dealing with footings and characteristics 
(Modes 4 and 5). The summary verse says the function 
of this mode is to identify footings in a passage and to 
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convert the unprofitable footings to profitable one 
The examples indicate that the objective - to ng 
out the root terms which are the implicit footings a 

the ideas in a passage and then to een a 
unprofitable root terms to their opposites, the pro a 

terms. Through this process the interpreter ultim er 
can demonstrate the connections between the aes a 
ideas in the passage and the essence of the dhamma, 
the Four Noble Truths. 


From the sample passage (N. 42) the Netti a 
the root terms, craving and ignorance, and o a 
to show that these constitute the first two of the K 
Noble Truths, Suffering and Origin. ee ae 
terms, then, are shown to be counterba es el 
quiet and insight which can be understood as the re 
leading to Cessation. Although the rates sae 
specifically mentions footings as a part of this E 
the examples employ other terms such as NS aan 
or condition) (N. 42) where we might aye is 
the term “footings.” , This usage wou seem ne 
indicate that these terms are interchangeable as 3 ue 
of describing the connections between the root ter 
and the essence of the dhamma. 


Once again, the doctrine of paticca samuppada aes 
as the philosophical presupposition of this mode. Nhen 
confronted by a passage from the dhamma asap 
“unique phrasing,” the interpreter has a PR 
contact for understanding the passage in his mor E 
of the essence of the dhamma and of the passage’s imp cit 
connection with that essence. pte mode i ee 
pretation is integral to the Netis method 2r eat 
related to the Conversion of Relishing > e = 
(N. 110f). The specific segment of the tota. EEN 
of interpretation treated in this mode is the conversi 
of root terms to their opposites. 
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(8) Since the Theravada Buddhists always considered 
themselves to be the Vibhajjavādins whose doctrines 
Asoka adopted at the Third Council, it is interesting 
to find the eighth mode labeled Vibhatti-hāra, the Mode 
of Analysis or Classification. The summary verse 
gives four topics to be analyzed: they are idea, foating, 
the levels of individuals, and ideas shared in common 
by the different levels. The main function of this mode 
follows the Theravada emphasis upon fully analyzing 
and classifying an idea in order to understand it. 


This mode specifies another general method for 
understanding the dhamma. This method is closely 
related to the modes of Investigation (hära 2) and 
Construing (kāra 3), and should be employed in con- 
Junction with those methods (N. 49). The Netti gives 
the example of distinguishing between a sutta dealing 
with morality (vdsana) and one dealing with penetration 
(nibbedha). In analyzing these two suttas in the 
dhamma, one must not only note the characteristics 
distinguishing the two, but also the ideas shared in 
common (sédhdrana). This analysis identifies the intent 
of the sutta, the basic ideas of the dhamma, and the 
kinds of persons for whom the teaching was intended. 
This method of analysis does not constitute a separate 
technique for interpretation, but a general approach 
which includes specific techniques from the other 
hārā such as footings, padatthina. In explaining this- 
method, the Petakopadesa refers to the Buddha’s des- 
cription of the four types of questions (P. 95), one of 
which was that “ declarable after analysis.” Nanamoli 
states that for the mode of analysis this sense “can 
be regarded as its fundamental one” (G. xxxix.) 


(9) The name and the summary description of the 
Mode of Conveying a Reversal, Parivattana-hāra, seem 
very similar to the Mode of Conversion (Mode 7). 
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However, when their functions are exemplified the 
differences between the two modes become clear. 
This mode can truly be described as based upon 
characteristic Buddhist doctrines because the teaching 
behind it occurs in the Mahdcattdrisaka-sutta of the 
Majjhima-Nikdya (M. III. 71). In this sutta the Buddha 
warns the monks not to scorn or censure the dhamma 
for to do so is to elevate wrong views. Thus, the 
interpreter must be aware of what constitutes the 
opposites of the ideas in a passage and what is entailed 
in this opposite statement. 

The function of this mode seems to go beyond 
interpreting the phrasing of a passage when it says 
profitable ideas should be developed and unprofitable 
ones abandoned. “‘In a mature person with right 
view, wrong view is abolished . . Sil (G. 278). ae 
ever, it seems to go beyond phrasing only because o 
its close relation to the Buddha’s actual teaching in 
the sutta (M. III. 71). The sutta passages obviously 
have an ethical intent, but the characteristic task of 
this Adra is to show that the true ideas must not be 
censured. l 

(10) Vevacana-hāra is the Mode of Conveying 
Synonyms. This mode reminds the interpreter of 
another kind’ of word-connection enabling him to 
relate an isolated passage to the entire dhamma. He 
who is a ‘knower of suttas’ is one who knows how 
many synonyms there are for one idea in the Sutta 
(N. 4). The idea of synonyms 1s mm accord with the 


Netti’s intention that the interpreter recognize the one 


truth in the diverse ways it is conveyed. 
Chapter ii of the “ Patiniddesavara”’ contains a 
brief straightforward example of this mode, in which 


the interpreter uses synonyms for terms in the passage 


to connect with the dhamma’s key terms. In the first 
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chapter, however, the mode is exemplified by citing 
synonyms for the traditional topics to be kept in mind 
or recollected (anussati). Here we find five: Buddha, 
dhamma, Sangha, stla, caga. In the Pitakas these concepts, 
with the addition of. devata, occur fairly frequently as 
topics to be kept in mind in order to produce favourable 
mental conditions (D. III. 250, 208; A. III. 284, 312). 
The existence of sections such as this in the Netti made 
it possible later for some Buddhists to utilize the Netti 
as a summary or concordance of the important teachings. 


(11) The Mode of Conveying Descriptions, Paññatti-. 
hära, is basic to the Netti’s method of interpretation. 
The summary verse describes it by saying, “‘ The 
Blessed One teaches one dhamma by means of many 
descriptions ” (N. 56). The point of the mode, however 
is not quite clear from this verse. It does not simply 
mean there is one truth inherent in all teachings, 
although ‘this idea is part of what it means, for the 
interpreter is reminded that the truth of the dhamma 
is implicit in a teaching about anything (N. 57). 
Although the truth is one, this mode reminds the inter- 
preter, there are many aspects to it; and a single 
teaching can be seen to describe several of these aspects 
in different ways. For example, the Netti (N. 58) 
quotes a saying from the Buddha and then illustrates 
the way in which it describes each of the Four Noble 
Truths from different viewpoints. 


This is a description in terms of keeping in being 
applied to the path, a description in terms of 
diagnosis applied to suffering, a description in terms 
of abandoning applied to origin, a description in 
terms of verification applied to cessation (G. 309). 
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The idea of this mode is somewhat like the principle 
recognized in Biblical interpretation that the question 
one brings to a passage determines the answer one 
receives. As the Buddha’s teaching was comprehensive 
and covered topics from many angles, so the inter- 
preter must view a passage from various perspectives 
to understand the total content of its teaching about 
the various elements of the dhamma. 


(12) The twelfth mode’s close relation to Mode 3 
is evident from its name, Otarana-hara. The term 
otarana comes from the verse in the “ Four Maha- 
padesas ” which was adopted in Mode 3 as the criterion 
for the method of interpretation. In the context 
of the “ Four Mahapadesas”’ this term was used to 
indicate that the authenticity of a passage should be 
tested by comparing it with the sutta (sutte otdretabbant). 
As we observed, though, the Neti employ this verse 
as a criterion for right interpretation. Nanamoli 
has translated otarana as “ ways of entry ” to the "Truth 
and calls this hara the Mode of Conveying Ways of 
Entry. While his translation of this idea is acceptable, 
its more comprehensive meaning can be perceived if 
we recall the connection between the verb otarati and 
the term avatara for, in a sense, the purpose of this mode 
is to show how any passage is an avatāra of the one truth 


of the dhamma. 


The summary verse specifies five ideas which should 
be identified in a passage as the ways of entry to the 
dhamma. These ideas are paticca samuppada, faculties 
(indriya), categories (khandha), elements (dhätu), and 
bases (dyatana). By finding these five ideas implicit in 
any passage, the interpreter can accomplish the task 
set by Mode 3 of properly construing the meaning 
of the passage in terms of the dhamma. Thus, the five 
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ideas are another way of formulating the essence of the 
dhamma and as such complement the representations 
of that essence in Mode 3 and elsewhere. The Petakopa- 
desa says, “ There is no sutta . . . which does not exhibit 
one or the other of these . . . ideas ” (P. 98). 


The examples of this mode show the interpreter how 
to establish connections between the phrasing of the 
passage and one of these five ideas, for instance, the 
faculties (G. 353). Having moved from the passage 
to the faculties, the way is clear to elicit the remaining 
four ideas constituting the essence of the dhamma 
The faculties are shown to stand for science (vifja) 
which leads to the cessation of ignorance (avijjā) which 
is the first term of the formula of paticca samuppada 
Thus the whole chain is shown to be ‘implicit in the 
passage and can be brought to extinction and the goal 
revealed (N. 63f). This method of exhibiting the entire 
dhamma from any passage represents the heart of any 
true interpretation according to the Netti. 


(13) The Mode of Conveying a Clearing-up 
Sodhana-hara, is related to the Mode of Investigation. 
The point of this mode is wrapped up in the fan 
arambha which seems to mean the spirit which motivates 
a question or, as Nanamoli says, “the, initially 
prompting subject matter’? (G. 416, n.1). This 
mode cautions the interpreter, ‘‘ Wherever the drambha 
is cleared up the question is answered; but wherever 
the adrambha is not cleared up that question is not yet 
answered ° (G. 629). That is, since several verses 
may express a single drambha, the interpreter cannot 
give the meaning of one of these verses unless he gives 
the meaning of all of them and clarifies the drambha 
(P. 101f). In a passage which consists of the Buddha’s 
answers to questions, the interpreter must be able to 
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recognize how many verses are necessary to clear 
up the drambha of the question. To deal with the terms 
in the question in the way Mode 2 requires may not 
be sufficient to clear it up. 


The Netti does not say what the criterion is for 
determining whether the drambha has been explained, 
but from the examples the arambha appears to be clarified 
only when the interpreter discovers the ideas that 
express the essence of the dhamma (N. 71). Although 
this mode is based upon the Nettis understanding of 
the dhamma, it has similarities to a basic principle of 
Western interpretation which dictates that the inter- 
preter must know the limits of the passage or pericope 
he is considering. 

(14) The Mode of Conveying Terms of Expression, 
Adhitthana-hara, contains a simple idea but one basic 
to the Nett’s pre-suppositions. This mode says ideas 
can be explained as a unity or as a diversity without 
their meaning being altered. The idea of suffering, 
for example, may be expressed by the word “ suffering ” 
or by mentioning the many diverse forms of suffering, 
Thus, the idea of suffering is the same whether explained 
by unity or diversity. Nanamoli is correct in observing 
that this mode “in a sense balances Mode 11, which 
recognizes that one word can represent several ideas ” 
(G. li). This mode also explains how two ideas like 
birth and death may share a common. unity in their 
being forms of suffering; however, when considered 
from the point of diversity, each of these ideas has 

distinct characteristics (N 78). On a larger scale, 
many of the modes as well as the phrasing guidelines 
manifest this basic assumption that the essential unity 
of the dhamma can be expressed in diverse ways. 
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As: basic as this idea is to the Netti’s method, the 
explanation of this mode leaves some ambiguity abont 
the exact implications of this insight for the interpreter’s 
task. The lengthy exemplification seems to impl 
that the interpreter should be able to recognize an rae 
whether it is stated as a unity or with diversity. This 
would Provide another way to establish ; word- 
connections and to relate a passage to the essential mean- 
ing of the dhamma. Nanamoli agrees with this view 
for he says that having seen a term stated as a unity 
this Mode requires that... the opposite set of terms 
in the pair (diversity) be demonstrated from the text 

oes (G. 1). The final paragraph of the Netts 
explanation of this mode, however, offers somewhat 
different instructions to the interpreter. This paragraph 
says that “ However it is asked, thus it should k 
answered ” (N. 78). This statement could be taken 
as advice to the interpreter about answering questions 
regarding the text, or it might refer to the necessity of 
his recognizing the sequence of meaning in a passage 
containing questions and answers. In his oan 
Nauamoli seems to have taken it in the former sense, 
but the latter sense seems possible also. Whichever 
meaning is correct, the final paragraph probably should 
be „understood to be offering additional instructions 
which go beyond the main point of recognizing Te 
connections between unity and diversity. We sa 
this because the final paragraph introduces the 
categories of dhamma, ideas, and sattā, beings, in addition 
to the categories of unity and diversity, which constitute 
the focus of this mode in the verse, in the exemplification 
and in the Pefakopadesa (P. 102f). 


i (15) The Mode of Conveying Requisites, Parikkhāra- 
hara, defines another kind of relationship between ideas 
in the dhamma which can be employed to establish 
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word-connections. Parikkhdra is the term used to refer 
to the essential requisites of a bhikkhu; however, in 
this context it is used, perhaps metaphorically, to 
indicate the ideas which are requisites for other ideas. 
Thus, it is based upon the truth behind the doctrine 
of paticca samuppada and recalls the point of the Mode 
of Conveying Footings. 


Specifically, this mode says that any idea which 
generates another idea is its requisite (N. 78). There 
are two kinds of requisites identified within the mode, 
cause (hetu) and condition (paccaya). Nanamoli points 
out that “cause” and “condition” are generally 
used somewhat synonymously in the Tipitaka (G. xli). 
However, the Netti defines condition (paccaya) as that 
which is “shared in common” by the idea and its 
requisite, while cause (ketu) is the individual essence 
(sabhiva) of a thing which is not shared in common. 
For example, the cause (hetu) of a sprout is its seed which 
represents its individual essence (sabhava), but the 
conditions which make the sprout possible are soil and 
water (N. 78f). The seed does not have simultaneous 
existence with the sprout, yet it is more essential than 
soil and water which do exist in common with the 
sprout but cannot bring it into being. The point of 
this teaching is to instruct the interpreter about the 
necessity of identifying both the cause and the condition 
of any idea. The cause is the unique aspect of an idea, 
while the condition is what relates it to the whole chain 
of ideas, as in dependent origination. 


(16) The final mode of conveying, Co-ordination 
(Samdropana-héra), does not introduce any new ideas, 
but seems to be a concluding reminder. It lists four 
categories or ways of co-ordinating ideas that have 
the same meaning. The first two of these categories 
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are footings (fadatthana) and synonyms (vevacana). 
They are explained by means of some of the same 
examples which appear in the explanations of the 
two modes dealing with these categories. The third 
and fourth categories are “ keeping in being ” (dhavand) 
and “abandoning” (pahāna). These two categories 
seem to be derived from the Mode of Conveying 
Characteristics from which some of these examples are 
taken (cf. G. 482,174,484£,176). Nanamoli observes 
these two categories ‘‘ are perhaps traceable to Ps, i, 
33-34 ” (G. xli). He says this mode calls for 
co-ordinating “ footings” and “ synonyms” with 

keeping in being” and “abandoning” (G. li). 
His suggestion would seem to be a logical way of 
making sense of this mode, if only the mode said 
anything about such a co-crdination. The co- 
ordination, however, only seems to involve ideas which 
have the same meaning under each of these categories 
This mode appears to be simply a re-emphasizing of 
some important themes in case anyone missed them. 


CONCLUSION 


We can conclude our analysis and descripti 
Netti and its method of T by ate 
our findings. As we have described it, the Nettis 
method requires the interpreter of the dhamma to work 
simultaneously on the two levels of meaning and 
phrasing. The aim of the interpreter is to correlate 
the meaning and phrasing of his passage with the total 
meaning and phrasing of the dhamma. The inter- 
pretation of the phrasing, or semantic meaning, is 
accomplished by the two phrasing guidelines and an 
sixteen modes of conveying. Having defined the 
essence of dhamma by interpreting the verse from the 
“Four Mahapadesas,”” the Netti requires all acceptable 
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interpretations to be in accord with its formulation of 
the essence or central ideas of the Buddha’s teachings. 
Although this criterion for interpretation is specifically 
defined as the Four Noble Truths, it is expanded 
through several formulations of essential concepts: 
notably the eighteen root terms, the six terms in Mode 
1, and the five concepts in Mode 12. 


The phrasing guidelines permit the interpreter to 
lead from the terms in a passage to the essential 
concepts of the dhamma. The two phrasing guidelines 
can be thought of as general principles determining 
the correlation of parallel terms on the sides of profit 
and unprofit. Following these principles, the modes 
of conveying make -it possible for the interpreter to 
elicit the essential concepts from a passage. Some of 
the modes present ways of relating a passage to the 
dhamma through specific kinds of word-connections like 
footings, characteristics, opposites, and synonyms 
(Modes 4,5,9,10,15). Two of the modes suggest logical 
connections as bridges 4o the dhamma by showing how 
one passage can relate several ideas when viewed from 
different angles (Mode 11) and how a single idea can 
be expressed in diverse ways (Mode 14). Other modes 
prescribe the correct procedures for analyzing a text 
in order to understand its point (Modes 6,7,13). By 
these means, the interpreter can find “ ways of entry ” 
to the dkamma and can explain any passage in light of 
the total scope of the dhamma. 


The aspect of meaning involves the intention or the 
spirit of the dhamma which is contained in the phrasing 
and yet goes beyond it. The interpreter must not only 
understand the words in the Buddha’s teachings but 
also must grasp the aim or goal of the dhamma. The 
three meaning guidelines provide the interpreter with 
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three perspectives for recognizing the meaning in any 
passage. Each of these guidelines involves the co- 
ordination of the profitable and unprofitable root 
terms implicit in the passage to indicate the direction 
of the goal. The interpreter must recognize these 
levels of meaning formed by the various root terms 
and understand how the Buddha applied these levels 
to different types of persons. This entire system of 
categories and guidelines for interpretation seems 
unusually involved, but it was perfectly designed to deal 
with the complex nature of the dhamma as the author (s) 
of the Netti (or of the method) understood it. Using 
this method, an interpreter seeking to explain a parti- 
cular teaching would be able to place that teaching 
in the context of the entire dhamma and to assign to 
the teaching a meaning consonant with the fundamental 
meaning and intention of the dhamma. 


The WNetti’s solution to the problem of interpretation 
made no provision for historical factors, but presented 
a complex method designed to lead the interpreter 
to the eternal truth contained in all of the teachings 
of the Buddha. The eternal truth, normative for 
interpretation, was, of course, Theravada’s established, 
traditional understanding of the Buddha’s dhamma. 
Thus, the Netti seems to represent a time when 
Theravada Buddhism had become an orthodox school 
with an established viewpoint. 


Mah4a-Kaccana could not have been the author of 
the Netti because it seems unlikely that in his time 
the scholastic categories and classifications of the 
teachings could have developed to the extent that 
the Netti reflects. The theory advanced by Malala- 
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sekera and Nanamoli concerning Maha-Kaccana’s 
being the author of the method but not of the Netti, which 
was written by later Buddhists, seems somewhat more 
probable.?* 


As a phenomenon in the history of religions, the 
Netts approach to the interpretation of scripture is 
not without parallel. We see the significance of the 
Netti and its method of interpretation by comparing 
them with the way in which the Christian Church 
sought to safeguard the “ true religion.” The Church 
established tradition or the “rule of faith” as the 
standard for true interpretation in order to prevent 
subjective and heretical interpretations of scripture. 
Just as the Church defined the “ rule of faith,” so the 
Netti defined the essence of the dhamma and said, 
“ Whatever is construable (in this way)...can be 
accepted.” Both the Netti and the Church desired 
“ exposition without peril?” and “legitimate inter- 
pretation.”?7 Although the historical circumstances 
of both religions probably played a major role in 
determining their attitudes concerning the interpretation 
of scripture, both Theravada and the Church had 
philosophically consistent explanations for these limita- 
tions upon the freedom of human beings to interpret 
the scriptures. The Church argued that it alone had, 
the right to determine the true meaning of scripture 
since it was the heir of the true interpretation handed 
down from the first apostles. For its part, the Nett 
implies that in the interpretation of the dhamma, human 
freedom has no value because it does not bring one 
closer to a solution to the problem of interpretation. 


26 Nanamoli, Guide, p. xxvii; Malalasckera, p. 181. 


27 Irenaeus, cited in R. M. Grant, The Interpretation of the Bible 
(New York: The MacMillan Co., 1948), p. 103. 
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The dhamma is profound and the~body of teachings 
immense; allowing people to interpret the scriptures 
in whatever way they understand them will result only 
in subjectivism and error. The only hope for a true 
interpretation of the dhamma, according to the Theravada 
school as represented in the Netti, lies in understanding 
the ancient formulation of the essence of the dhamma 
and applying the exegetical methods set forth in the 
Neiti-Pakarana. 
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CHAPTER III 


Buddhaghosa and the Commentaries to the 
Tipitaka 


The commentarial literature explaining the books 
of the Tipitaka represents Theravada Buddhism’s 
second and final solution to the problem of 
interpretation. Theravada Buddhism developed an 
extensive system of Commentaries to the Tipitaka with 
the Pali Atthakathas at the heart of the system. The 
Pali Atthakathés set forth the interpretation of each 
book of the Tipitaka, each Atthakatha is explained by a 
Tika or Sub-Commentary, and the Tikds, in turn, 
have their explanations commented upon by Anutikas. 
As we shall see, this commentarial literature shares 
many of the Nettis presuppositions and methods of 
interpretation and like the Netti, establishes the orthodox 
Theravada understanding of the texts. But the 
Commentaries ultimately superseded the Netti as the 
solution to the problem of interpretation because they 
provided a detailed exposition of the dhamma, whereas, 
the Netti provided only a method for interpreters. 
In this chapter we shall examine the commentarial 
literature upon the Tipitaka by focusing primarily 
upon the works produced by Buddhaghosa. We shall 
investigate the nature of this literature, the methods 
of interpretation employed therein, and the Theravada 
viewpoint established and made normative by these 
these Commentaries. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE COMMENTARIAL LITERATURE 
In principle, the Gommentaries solve the problem 

of interpretation just as the Netti did, by making the 

Buddha the interpreter of his own teachings. Some 


Theravada works explicitly trace the origins of the 
commentarial interpretations to the Buddha himself 
(Cilavamsa 37.228-229; Sarathadipani 18). Theravada 
Buddhism has traditionally upheld the authenticity 
of this commentarial literature by claiming that 
either the essential ideas of the Commentaries or the 
completed Afthakathds were handed down from the time 
of the Buddha, recited at the Councils, and established 
in Sri Lanka by Mahinda (D.A. 1, M.A. 1, A.A. 1 
S.A. 1, Dhs.A. 1).1 Interestingly though, the extent 
and nature of the commentarial literature elucidate 
the process by which it developed and enable us to 
evaluate this Therevadin claim. 


As C. A. F. Rhys Davids,? B. C. Law? and others 
have pointed out, the commentarial tradition can be 
found in its earliest form in the fragments of com- 
mentaries and sections having a commentarial nature 
within the books of the Tipitaka. The Tipitaka con- 
tains numerous suttas in which the Buddha comments 
upon and interprets the dhamma. In the Cwalkamma- 
vibhanga-sutta of the Majjhima Nikdya (M. III. 202ff) 
the Buddha responds to a question concerning kamma 
and explains in detail (vitthāra) the meaning of the 
teaching previously given in brief (sankhitia). Here 
we see the Buddha performing the basic interpretive 
task of Buddhism, elucidating and unfolding the meaning 
of brief and pithy teachings. Similarly, in the 


1 For a modern Theravadin’s evaluation of this tradition see 
G. P. Malalasekera, The Pali Literature of Ceylon (Colombo: 
M. D. Gunasena & Co., Ltd., 1958), p. 90. 


2 C.A.F. Rhys Davids (trans.), A Buddhist Manual of Psychological 


Ethics of the Fourth Century B. C. (Dkammasangan,) (London: 
Royal Asiatic Society, 1900), p. xx. 


3 B. G. Law, Buddhaghosa (Bombay: Bombay Branch Royal 


Asiatic Society, 1946), p. 55. 
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following sutta the Buddha replies to a question from 
a brahman by giving a discriminating or analytical 
explanation (vibhajja bydkarana, M. II. 208). Many 
other suttas describe instances in which the Buddha, 
having briefly enumerated the basic ideas of the 
dhamma, expounded the meaning and implications 
of these ideas (M. III. 237, M. III. 215, M. I. 305, 
M.I. 321). 


Leading disciples of the Buddha likewise are reported 
to have given interpretations of the dhamma. In two 
suttas of the section of the Majjhima Nikaya called the 
Vibhanga Vagga, Maha-Kaccana also interprets brief 
teachings of the Buddha by explaining their meaning 
in detail (Viitharena) (M. ITI. 192ff, 223ff). As we 
noted in chapter three, Mah&a-Kaccana acquired a 
reputation as the leading interpreter of the dhamma; 
his interpretations form the basis for several other 
suttas (M.I. 109ff, S. IV. 115ff). The tradition also 
ascribes some of the most distinctive commentarial 
suttas to Sariputta. He is credited with having given 
the Mahdvedalla-sutta (M.I. 291) in response to questions 
by Mahakotthita. This sutta explains technical 
concepts of the dhamma with the same kind of word- 
commentary that characterizes later commentarial 
writings. In the Sangiti-sutta and the Dasuitara-suita 
of the Digha Nikaya, Sariputta interprets the dhamma 
by cataloguing its chief ideas in numerical groupings 
as is done in the Anguttara Nikdya. 


` The existence of these suttas supports the view that 
the Buddha and the leaders of the early Sangha began 
the commentarial tradition. It constituted an integral 
and necessary aspect of their dhamma-teaching. The 
interpretations given by the Buddha and his disciples 
were transmitted as oral tradition along with the 
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dhamma. But, as these suttas also demonstrate, this 
oral commentarial tradition had a tendency to become 
fixed and to assume a “ textual” or settled form after 
a period of time. In this way, many portions of the 
earliest commentarial tradition became fixed prior 
to the “ closing ” of the canon and were a in 
the Tipitaka itself. In addition to the suttas we have 
mentioned, evidence of this early commentarial tradition 
appears in all three Pitakas of the canon. The Vinaya 
contains the Suttavibhanga which represents a ma 
faceted commentary upon the Patimokkha and includes 
an older word by word commentary. Even the 
Mahavagga and Ciilavagga might be considered com- 
mentarial in nature for they not only set forth the rules 
of discipline but give illustrations, aetiologies and 
explanations for the rules. In the Abhidhamma Pitaka 
both the Dhammasangani and the Vibhanga have older 
commentaries appended to them, and the general 
character of the Abhidhamma literature seems to reflect 
the commentarial interest in interpreting and analyzin: 

the dhamma. The classic example, however OF i 
commentary which became fixed within the canon is 
the eleventh book of the Khuddaka Nikāya, the Maha 
and Cala Niddesa, which is entirely a commentary upon 
the fifth book of the Khuddaka Nikaya, the Suttanipata, 


But although these early elements of the commentarial 
tradition attained a settled form and were included 
among the texts of the Tipiteka, the process of 
interpretation motivating the commentarial tradition 
continued to develop. We can posit this continued 
development of the oral tradition of interpretation 
because it periodically emerged again in literary form 
In the Theravada Buddhist tradition literary com- 
mentaries presuppose the evolution of an interpretation 
or a “school” of interpretation. For example, the 
completed Atthakathds refer to the Porānas (Ancients) 
and the Atthakathacariyas (Commentary teachers) as 
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authorities whose interpretations of „the dhamma con- 
tributed to the tradition manifested in the Atthakathās. 
It would have been almost inconceivable for a 
Theravadin to write a commentary based upon his 
own ideas or his scholastic speculations. Commentaries 
were written only as expressions of interpretations 
which had become time-honored. and R 
Thus, as we shall see, Buddhaghosa vowed that the È 

Atthakathās represented the views of the Sinhala 
Atthakathās and the Elders of the Mahāvihära rather 
than his own opinions, and the later Sāriputta wrote 
his Vinaya Tika, Sāratthadīpanī, to express the inter- 
pretations of the “ ancients.” So, after the ae 
was completed the Theravadin understanding of the 
dhamma was shaped in the oral tradition by the noe 
and Atthakathacariyas and emerged in the Sinhala a 
Pali Atthakathas. But even the composition an 

establishment of this body of Commentaries did not 
obviate the need for a living, oral tradition of inter- 
pretation. The post-Althakatha interpretive tradition 
manifested itself in the Ganthipadas, the Ttkas oe 
built upon the tradition begun by the Gonlipad z 
the Anuțīkās, and even later medieval works. e 


4 See Buddhaghosa’s introductions to the Nikāya commentaries 
or the Visuddhimagga and Sariputta’s Säratihad,pan, p. 2. 


5 Venerable H. Saddhatissa says, ** Ganthipadas or the glossarial 
works were posterior to the commentaries, but ay they 
were composed before the inception of Tīkās...” He places 
the Ganthipadas in a period beginning in the 6th century A.D. 
and extending to the production of Tikas in the 12th century 
(Upāsakajanālankāra, London: Pali Text Society, 1965, p. 52t). 
-Professor Lily De Silva disagrees with this view because she 
finds that the D.A. Taka does not refer to Ganthipadas. She 
suggests that Ganthipadas developed for the Suttapitaka prior 
to the Tik’s (Dighanikdyatthakathatika Linatthavannani, Vol. I, 
London: P.T.S., 1970, p. xxxviff). 
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development of this commentarial literature indicates 
that the living Theravada tradition always required 
an ongoing tradition of interpretation. As Lily De 
Silva has observed, “ Philosophical thought did not 
remain static though the venerable tradition of the 
Sthalatthakathé gradually closed its doors to fresh 
ideologies.”® The tradition which led to the Tīkās 
and to other literary forms came about in order to deal 
with the “later philosophical development that 
made its impact felt on Buddhist thought during 
the course of time.”? Thus, viewing this process of 
development we can affirm that the commentarial 
tradition originated with the Buddha as the Thera- 
vadins claim; however, the later tradition, possibly 
including much of what appears in the Sinhala and 
Pali Atthakathas, arose primarily out of the life of 
Theravada Buddhism. Whether they came from the 
Buddha or from wise elders, the hermeneutical function 
of the Commentaries was the same; they provided an 
authoritative interpretation for authoritative scriptures 
whose meaning could not be appropriated otherwise 
by ordinary people. 


Buddhaghosa and His work 


The Pali Commentaries constitute the core of the 
commentarial system of Theravada Buddhism for 
they were built upon the earlier interpretations of the 
Sinhalese Aithakathés and they, in turn, established 
the viewpoint presupposed by all later Theravada 
commentarial works. The Pali Commentaries are 
attributed to several figures in the Sangha 
including Budhaghosa, Dhammapala, Buddhadatta, and 


6 L. De Silva, p. xxxviii. 
7 Ibid. 
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Mahanama. Buddhaghosa is the most important of 
them because he was responsible for the majority of 
the Commentaries on the principal books cf the 
Tipitaka. The tradition attributes all of the Commen- 
taries on the Vinaya and Abhidhamma  Pitakas to 
Buddhaghosa, as well as the Commentaries on the 
four major Nikdyas and four of the Commentaries on the 
books of the Khuddaka Nikaya (See list below).* 


Commentaries Traditionally Attributed to Buddhaghosa 


Canonical Text Commentary 
Vinaya Pitaka Samantapasadtka 
Patimokkha Kankhavitarani 
Sutia Pitaka 
Digha Nikaya Sumangalavilasini 
Majjhima Nikaya Papañcasūdanī 
Samyuita Nikäya Säāratthappakāsinı 
Anguttara Nikaya Manorathapirant 
Khuddaka Nikaya 
Khuddakapatha Paramatthajotika 1 
Dhammapada Dhammapada- Atthakatha 
Sutianipata Paramatthajotika TI 
Jätaka Jätakatthakathā 
Apadana Apadina-Atthakatha 
Abhidhamma Pitaka 
Dhammasangani Atthasalint 
Vibhanga Sammohavinodani 
Kathavatthu, Puggala- Patcappakaranatthakathé 
pannatti, 
Dhétukatha, Yamaka 
Patthina 


8 W. Geiger (trans.), Culavamsa: being the more recent part of the 
Mahavamsa, Part I, Eng. trans. C. M. Rickmers (Colombo: 


Ceylon Govt. Inf. Dept., 1953), p. 26. 
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Statements identifying Buddhaghosa as the author, 
occur in the Visuddhimagga, the Samantapāsādikā, and 
the four Nikāya Commentaries. Other works such 
as the Gandhavamsa attribute to Buddhaghosa the 
remaining above-mentioned commentaries. Without 
digressing too far into the scholarly debate concerning 
the actual extent of Buddhaghosa’s authorship, a 
question which is incidental to our main purpose 
we would note. that many scholars of Buddhism 
have questioned the traditional view attributing all 
of these commentaries to Buddhaghosa. These 
scholars have disagreed primarily with the claim 
that Buddhaghosa produced the commentaries on the 
Jataka, the Dhammapada, the Khuddakapaitha and the 
Suitanipaia ; although, some have also questioned whether 
he produced the Vinaya Commentaries or all of the 
Abhidhamma Commentaries. To cite the example of 
one scholar’s views on this point, B. C. Law theorized 
that the Paramatthajotika, the serial commentary on the 
four Khuddaka Nikaya works, was written by a Culla- 
Buddhaghosa who was a Thera of Ceylon? He 
reasoned as others have on this question that the 
style and content of these Commentaries differ too 
much from the other Commentaries attributed to 
Buddhaghosa. For similar reasons plus reasons based 
upon problems of chronology, Law also posited a 
Buddhaghosa III as the author of the Vinaya Com- 
mentaries.° Even if we discount Buddhaghosa’s 
authorship of these contested works, however, he 


9 Law, p. 63. 


10 Ibid., p. 71. Our discussion of the reasons for the differences 
in the style of these Commentaries will indicate why we 
disagree with Law and others who attribute these Com- 
mentaries to hypothetical authors. 
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remains one of the most significant figures in the 
Theravada tradition, with the Mahdvamsa even recording 
a claim made by Buddhaghosa’s contemporaries that 
he was Metteyya, the next Buddha after Gotama. 


We have three major sources of information about 
the life of Buddhaghosa. Scattered pieces of information. 
about him can be found in the Commentaries attributed 
to him, especially in the prologues and epilogues of 
these Commentaries. These verses describe his coming 
to Anuradhapura from India, although they do not 
say much about his life in India. The earliest 
connected treatment of his life occurs in Chapter xxxvii 
of that portion of the Mahdvamsa called the Calavamsa, 
which was written by Dhammakitti. We can 
summarize this account from the chronicle in the 
following paragraphs (Mhv, xxxvii 215-46). 


As a Brahman, born in northern India near Bodh- 
Gaya, he was a well-educated youth, fond of philo- 
sophical debates. In the ‘course of challenging various 
masters to doctrinal debates, he challenged the Buddhist 
elder Revata and was defeated because he could not 
comprehend the Abhidhamma doctrines. Revata real- 
ized the boy’s intelligence, though, and offered to 
explain this system of doctrine to him if he would 
join the Sangha. The youth’s desire to understand 
these teachings led him to accept ordination, at which 
time he received the name Buddhaghosa because his 
speech (ghosa) was profound as that of the Buddha. 
While in India, Buddhaghosa wrote a book called 
Nanodaya and also a treatise called ‘‘ Atthasalini” 
commenting upon the Dhammasangant. When he 
planned to write more Commentaries, however, Revata 
advised him to go to Sri Lanka where the Commentaries 
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had been preserved in the Sinhala language, for in 
India only the texts existed. Buddhaghcsa resolved 
to go there and Jearn the Commentaries and translate 
them into Pali for the benefit of the world. 


He arrived in Sri-Lanka during the reign of King 
Mahanama (A.D. 409-431) and went directly to the 
Mahavihara in Anuradhapura. There he learned 
the Theravada doctrine and the Sinhalese Com- 
mentaries. Having studied them, he concluded that 
the Commentaries presented the true intention of the 
Buddha’s teachings, and he requested permission. to 
translate them. However, the Mahavihara elders 
decided to test his ability by requiring him to comment 
on two verses. On the basis of these two verses, he 
summarized the whole of Theravada doctrine and 
produced the Visuddhimagga. This work impressed 
the elders, and they gave him permission to translate 
the Sinhalese Commentaries into Pali, which they 
regarded as the original language of all beings. He 
accomplished this task and returned to India, apparently 
before the death of King Mahanima in A. D. 431. 

The Mahdvamsa’s account of Buddhaghosa’s life and 
work probably forms the basis for a medieval Burmese 
work called Buddhaghosuppatti which marvellously 
exaggerates all the details of his life. It is interesting 
to observe some of these details. According to the 
Burmese account, the people in northern India had a 
difficult time understanding the Sinhalese Com- 
mentaries. Therefore, Buddhaghosa, who was a god, 
was persuaded to be reborn as a man in order to translate 
these Commentaries. He became a monk as in the 


‘Mahdvamsa story; however, his journey to Sri Lanka 


was a form of penance for presuming to know more 
than his teacher. Before leaving India, though, 
Buddhaghosa desired to do something nice for his 
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father, so he trapped his father in a specially made 
brick cell and preached the dhamma to him until he 
was converted. 


Then Buddhaghosa set sail for Sri Lanka, and en 
route he encountered Buddhadatta on another ship 
which was bound for India. Buddhadatta encouraged 
him to complete the Commentaries, which are called 
by this account “ the word of the Buddha,” and gave 
him an iron stylus from Sakka and a medicinal nut 
which would cure the two writers’ maladies, eyestrain 
and backache. Many wonders attended the accom- 
plishment of his task in Sri Lanka, and when he had 
translated the Commentaries, he had the Sinhalese 
originals piled up “as high as seven elephants” and 
burned. The account modestly concludes with 
information about Buddhaghosa’s return to India and 
his rebirth in the Tusita heaven where he lives in a 
golden mansion surrounded by “divine nymphs” 
until the return of the Bodhisatta, Metteyya. 


Although the miraculous elements in these account 
were intended to inspire the confidence of Buddhist 
in Buddhaghosa and his works, they certainly have 
the opposite effect upon a modern reader. Thus, a 
word should be said about what can be learned from 
them. There is no doubt about the historical existence 
of Buddhaghosa, but we have no basis for evaluating 
the stories about his life in India. Nothing is known 
about the work referred to as Ndnodaya; however, 
the “Atthasalini” which is mentioned in the account 
could be an early version of the present Commentary 
by the same name.’ From Buddhaghosa’s own notes 


11 C.A.F. Rhys Davids (trans.), Buddhist Manual of Psychological, 
Ethics: Dhammasangani (London: Royal Asiatic Society 
1900), p. xxi. 
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in his Commentaries, we know he came to Sri Lanka 
from India and translated Commentaries at the 
Mah4vihara in Anuraddhapura. In the epilogue to 
the Samantapasadika, Buddhaghosa makes the following 
statement: 
I learned three Sinhalese Commentaries, the 
Maha-Atthakatha, Mahdpaccari, and Kurundi, from 
the famed elder named Buddhamitta, who has 
expert knowledge of the Vinaya. Set in the district 
of the Maha-Meghavana Park there is the Maha- 
vihāra adorned by the Master’s Bodhi-Tree.... 
The Vinaya Commentary was begun by me... 
in the twentieth year of the peaccful reign’ of 
King Sirinivasa (Mahanama) 

...and finished in the twenty first year. (V.A. 1415) 
Thus, the chronicler’s tradition of his coming to Sri 
Lanka and working with the Sinhalese Commentaries 
coincides with what little biographical information 
Buddhaghosa is reported to have related. However, 
he did not simply translate all of the Commentaries 
as the legends say; as we shall observe, strictly speaking, 
he was doing more than translating the old Com- 
mentaries for he was also editing and collating them. 
The date given for his activity seems to be accurate 
as far as Indian chronology can be pinpointed. His 
work was performed sometime after the Milindapaaha 
and the Netti since he quotes from these books, and 
yet a Chinese translation of the Samantapasadika is known 
to have been made in A. D. 489.15 Therefore, the 
work of Buddhaghosa cannot be earlier than the first 
century A. D. nor later than the middle of the fifth 
century. 


12° See Nanamoli, The Guide (London: Pali Text Society, 1962), 
p. xiii. Also E. W. Adikaram, Early History of Buddhism in 
Ceylon (Colombo: M. D. Gunasena, 1953), p. 17. 

13 M. Winternitz, A History of Indian Literature, IL (Calcutta: 
1935), 190. 
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The broad outline of the Mahavamsa’s account seems 
to be reliable, but none of the details added by the 


Burmese work stand up to historical scrutiny. Since. 


the Sinhalese Commentaries disappeared at an early 
date, though, some persons would keep open the 
possibility of accepting the tradition which tell of 
Buddhaghosa burning the Sinhalese Commentaries 
upon completion of his work. However, if we consider 
the traditional Indian and Sinhalese reverence toward 
books as repositories of sacred wisdom and the statement 
made earlier in the Burmese account itself referring 
to the Commentaries as Buddha-vacanam, this theory 
loses all probability. The legend of the book burning 
was another detail intended to glorify Buddhaghosa. 
The Sinhalese Commentaries probably disappeared 
eventually because they had been superseded by 
Buddhaghosa’s works; however, there is evidence of 
their having existed into the twelfth century.™ 


Although Buddhaghosa’s own statements do not 
tell us much about his life, they do relate the purpose 
of his work and his attitude toward the Sinhalese 
Commentaries which constituted his sources. In this 
regard, the following passage from the introduction 
to the Samantapasadika is instructive: 


The pre-eminent teachers of yore...who are 
like unto the banners of the MahAvihara, expounded 
to us the Discipline of the higher life with clear 
examples and diverse methods as adopted by the 
noble Sambuddha, the Enlightened One. . 

(But since) this commentary had been done in the 
language of Sihala and since the monks overseas 


14 L. R. Goonesekere, Buddhist Commentarial Literature (Kandy: 
Buddhist Publication Society, 1967), p. 13. 
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cannot understand the meaning thereof, I shall 
now begin this commentary following the method 
of treatment found in the texts.. . In beginning 
this commentary I shall base it on the Maha 
atthakatha as well as the Mahdé-paccariya without 
discarding the relevant statements and rulings 
given in the recognized commentaries such as the 
Kurundt and thenceforth I shall proceed with the 
correct exposition of the Tradition of the Elders 
(Theravada) embodied therein. 


:.. The Buddha has declared both the dhamma 
and the Vinaya which his sons (the Sangha) came 
to know likewise. . . (and) in the past commentaries 
were written without ignoring their judgments .. 
Thence (I shall work from these commentaries) 
casting off the foreign language, condensing 
protracted exegesis, without excluding any formal 
decision nor deviating from the method of 
exposition found in the textual tradition . . . . 15 


In this passage he explains his intention to translate 
the Sinhalese Commentaries into Pali in order to make 
them available to Buddhists in India and elsewhere. 
He is neither writing a new Commentary nor simply 
translating an old one. Working from the three old 
Commentaries mentioned and from other sources not 
mentioned, he intends to produce a revised edition 
embodying the Theravada viewpoint. In producing 
each of the Pali Commentaries, Buddhaghosa seems 
to have followed this procedure of transmitting the 
traditional interpretation from the relevant Sinhalese 
Commentaries and authorities. 


15 N. A. Jayawickrama (trans. and ed.), The Inception of Dis- 
cipline and Vinaya Nidana (London: Luzac and Co., 1962), 
pp. 2, 136. 
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The Sinhalese Commentaries and the tradition of 
the Mahavihara were authoritative for Buddhaghosa, 
and he sought to convey them in his Commentaries. 
In the passage above he referred to the authors of the 
Commentaries as “ sons ” of the Buddha who understood 
the intent of Buddha’s teachings and transmitted this 
knowledge in the Commentaries preserved by the 
Mahavihara. In other works he praised the “ uncon- 
fused judgments of the dwellers of the Mahavihara 
which are uncontaminated by the views of other sects ” 
(Dhs.A. 2) and stated his desire to avoid “ contradicting 
the corpus of traditional views of the dwellers of the 
Mahavihara, who illumine the Theravada and are 
well versed in exposition”? (DA. 2). According. to 
Buddhaghosa, a person who comments upon the dhamma 
must be one “who keeps within the circle of the 
Vibhajjavadins, who does not misrepresent the teachers 
--. who does not reject the suttas, who is in agreement 
with the Vinaya, ...” (Vism. 522). 


Adikaram has pointed out that, “‘ Whenever Buddha- 
ghosa has to give his own views on any point, compelled 
to do so by the absence of any explanation elucidating 
it in the Sinhalese Commentaries, he does not fail 
to mention that the views are his own.” This clear 
delineation by Buddhaghosa of his own statement 
indicates his dependence upon authoritative sources. 
He did not intend to dispute the wisdom of the Sinhalese 
Atthakathas; when he encountered interpretations which 
went against the majority opinion of the Commentaries, 
he rejected them by saying, this is “ the opinion of 
teachers out of touch with the Commentaries and 
should not be regarded as possessing any value” (Asl. 
107, Exp. 142). 


16 Adikaram, p. 3. 
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The evaluations by modern scholars of Buddhaghosa’s 
characteristic dependence upon his sources have been 
varied and interesting. T. W. Rhys Davids attributed 
it to “ the limitations of his mental powers ” and went 
on to say, “ Of his talent there can be no doubt, it 
was equalled only by his extraordinary industry. But 
of originality, of independent thought, there is at 
present no evidence.”*? A quite different evaluation 
of this same phenomenon was made by Adikaram who 
cited Buddhaghosa’s “ diligence and precision” as 
early forms of the “ scientific accuracy of the present 
day scholar.” 18 


Buddhaghosa’s lack of original exposition, however, 
might best be regarded as further evidence of 
Theravada’s insistence upon orthodoxy in interpretation. 
The Netti represented this emphasis, for its methods 
were designed to insure the correct interpretation of 
any passage by correlating the passage with the orthodox 
standard of doctrine. By the time of Buddhaghosa, 
the orthodox interpretation had been established in the 
Sinhalese Affhakathds and interpreters had to take into 
account both the Canon and the Commentaries. 
Thus, Buddhaghosa was neither mentally limited nor 
scientifically precise in not giving his own opinions, 
but he merely placed very little value on his own 
opinion in keeping with the Theravada evaluation 
of the authoritative sources. In the Sumangalavilisini 
Buddhaghosa described four sources of authoritative 
explanations or answers: sutta, the three pitakas; 
sutténuloma, conformity with the canonical teachings; 


17 T. W. Rhys Davids, ‘‘ Buddhaghosa,” Encyclopedia of Religion 
and Ethics, II, ed. James Hastings (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1910), 885f. 


18 Adikaram, p. 3. 
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acariyavdda, the teachings of the Commentaries; and 
attano mati, one’s own opinion (D.A. 567f). Of these 
four, he said that “ one’s own opinion is the weakest 
of all and should be accepted only when it agrees with 
the suttas.” Since the Commentaries had a greater 
authority in this four-fold scheme, it would have been 
impossible for an interpreter relying on his own opinion 
to challenge them. ‘The possiblity for new interpreta- 
tions, however, seems to have existed because even the 
Commentaries were to be rejected if they did not agree 
with the suttas (D.A. 568.) 


Although Buddhaghosa had a creative role in 
selecting and redacting the material from the Sinhalese 
Commentaries which he included in the Pali Atthakathds, 
he did not consider himself and should not be considered 
as the author of the Pali Commentaries. Adikaram 
noted that Buddhaghosa’s fidelity to his sources even 
prevented him from altering obvious anachronisms 
and other problematical passages.1® In the Samanta- 
pasddiké, for example, Buddhaghos cited a list of the 
elders by whom “ from that time (Third Council) up 
to the present day it (the tradition) has been handed 
down” (Smp. 63). Although Buddhaghosa stated 
in the Pali Commentary that this extended the 
“ succession of teachers ” up to the “ present day,” all 
of the teachers in the list lived about four hundred years 
before Buddhaghosa’s time. Buddhaghosa saw neither 
the necessity nor the possibility of writing a new 
commentary or altering the authoritative sources. 


19 Ibid., p. &7. 

20 An identical list of teachers is found in the last book of the 
Vinaya Pitaka, the Parivéva. I. B. Horner (trans.), Book of 
the Discipline, Vol. VI, Sacred Books of the Buddhists Series 
(London: Luzac and Co., 1952), 2f. 
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He undoubtedly left his imprint upon the completed 
Pali Commentaries, however, by the choices he made 
in selecting and combining the material from his sources. 
But, by deferring to the authoritative sources, Buddha- 
ghosa re-presented Theravada’s solution to the problem 
of interpretation. 


THE VISUDDHIMAGGA 


To examine the Pali Commentaries we should begin 
where Buddhaghosa himself began, with the Visuddhi- 
magga. 'The Visuddhimagga of Buddhaghosa. represents 
the heart of the Theravada commentarial tradition. 
Even though it is not a Commentary in the usual 
sense which explains the meaning of a particular text, 
it is an integral part of Buddhaghosa’s system of 
Commentaries. The Visuddhimagga’s relation to the 
other Commentaries is explained by Buddhaghosa in 
the introductions to the Commentaries on the first four 
Nikayas. In the introduction to the Digha Nikāya 
Atthakathé, Sumangalavildsini, after listing some of the 
main concepts of the teachings such as the Four Noble 
Truths, the meditation subjects, and the teachings 
regarding sila (virtue), Buddhaghosa says “since I 
have stated all these things very clearly in the 
Visuddhimagga, 1 shall not consider them further here ” 
(D.A. 2). He continues, “ Standing in the middle of 
the four agamas (nikéyas) the Visuddhimagga will make 
clear the meaning of what was stated therein.” There- 
fore, he tells the reader to take the Visuddhimagga along 
with the Digha Atthakathé in order to understand the 
meaning of the Digha Nikaya. Containing the explana- 
tions of the major ideas drawn from the Sinhalese 
Commentaries, the  Visuddhimagga represents an 
encyclopaedic commentary on the dhamma which sup- 
plements the Commentaries on specific texts. This 
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dependence of the Pali Commentaries upon the 
Visuddhimagga is evident in the instances in the 
Commentaries where Buddhaghosa, instead of defining 
the passage or term under consideration in the text, 
refers the reader to the explanation given in the 
Visuddhimagga. For example, in the Commentary to 
the Khuddakapatha he says, “‘ Concerning this passage, 
the four truths should be understood in the way stated 
in the Visuddhimagga”’ (Kh.A. 185, cf. Dhs.A. 168). 


According to the traditional account given above, 
Buddhaghosa wrote the Visuddhimagga as an exposition 
of two verses assigned to him by the Mahavihara as a 
test of his commentarial abilities. Even without 
accepting this tradition, we can be certain that the 
Visuddhimagga was Buddhaghosa’s first work in Sri 
Lanka because it does not refer to any of the other Pali 
Commentaries, although they refer to it. The Visuddhi- 
magga, however, was not an original interpretation 
by Buddhaghosa any. more than the rest of his 
Commentaries. Even a brief glance at the work 
reveals that he marshalled material from the traditional 
sources to preduce this work. The similarity of the 
Visuddhimagga and the book preserved in Chinese 
called Vimuttimagga suggests that even the general 
structure of the Visuddhimagga followed a traditional 
pattern.?! In view of Budddhaghosa’s acceptance of 


21 For information of the Vimuttimagga see Bhikkhu Nanamoli 

(trans.), The Path of Purification (Visuddhimagga) (Colombo: 
A. Semage, 1964), p. xxviif. G. P. Malalasekera, Pali Lite- 
rature in Ceylon (Colombo: M. D. Gunasena & Co., Ltd., 
1928), p. 86. Winternitz, p. 202. 

P. V. Bapat, Vimuttimagga and Visuddhimagga, a Comparative 
study (Poona, 1937). 

The Path of Freedom (Vimuttimagga) (trans.) Ehara, Soma 
Thera, Kleminda Thera (Maharagama, Sri Lankan Saman 
Press, 1961). 
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the orthodox Theravada view of interpretation, we 
are not surprised to find that the organization of the 
Visuddhimagga, the methods of interpretation employed 
in it and the major part of the material which makes 
up the book were traditional—a part of the Theravada 
tradition preserved and practiced at the Mahavihara 
—and not Buddhaghosa’s own creations. Buddhaghosa 
was not writing a new philosophical interpretation of the 
dhamma but a connected presentation of the established 
interpretation. The Visuddhimagga always has had 
great importance for Theravadins because of’ its 
comprehensive interpretation of the dhamma. For our 
purposes, the Visuddhimagga is significant because it 
uses the commentarial method to explicate the meaning 
of all the basic concepts and does so in the context 
of fully setting out the path to Nirvana. Thus, we 
see in the Visuddhimagga not only how the dhamma was 
interpreted, but also the complete Theravada religious 
system. 


The design and significance of the Pali Commentaries 
and the nature of their interpretation of the dhamma 
are perhaps best illustrated in three passages in the 
Visuddhimagga. Standing at the head of the three 
major sections of the Visuddhimagga, these passages 
introduce Buddhaghosa’s treatments of sila, samadhi 
and paññā, the three great divisions of the path of 
Purification and of the Theravada system (Vism. 6, 
84,436). At the beginning of the work (Vism. 1-6), 
Buddhaghosa relates some general characteristics of 
sila, samādhi and pañŭñā; however, he says that this 
explanation of the path is too concise or brief (sankhepa) 
to be of help (upakéra) to anyone. Therefore, in 
order to explain the teachings so that they can be both 
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understood (vijdnati) and developed (bhdvett), Buddha- 
ghosa declares his intention to explain in detail (vitthara, 
Vism. 6,84) the meaning and the method of develop- 
ment (bhdvandnaya, Vism. 436, 84) of this path. 


In stating the need to explain the meaning in detail, 
these passages express one of the primary objectives 
of the Commentaries. This objective recalls the nature 
of the interpretations given in the commentarial suttas 
in which the Buddha, Maha-Kaccana, and others 
comment upon bricf teachings by explaining the 
meaning in detail (vitthara, M. III. 203,1II. 193; 
M.I. 110). Regarding the other stated purpose, the 
Commentaries probably were structured to elucidate 
the method of development in meditation (bhdvandnaya) 
in detail for reasons similar to those given in a passage 
in both the Visuddhimagga (Vism. 248) and the Khuddaka- 
patha Atthakathā (Kh.A. 39f). This passage involves 
a discussion of the way, a teacher should instruct his 
pupil in the path of meditation and the meditation 
subject. The Commentary advises the teacher that 
if the pupil is willing to reside in the same vihdra as the 
teacher, the meditation subject should be given in brief 
(sankhepa). However, if the pupil desires to reside 
elsewhere then the teacher should expound it in detail 
(vitthara). The reasoning here being that if the pupil 
resides in the same monastery the teacher need only 
explain the subject briefly at first for he will have ample 
opportunity to fill in the details at the appropriate 
points in the pupil’s development, but if the pupil 
plans to leave to practice on his own then the teacher 
must furnish him with all the details of the development 
of meditation from the outset. 
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In producing the Commentaries, Buddhaghosa seems 
to have faced somewhat the same situation as the teacher 
in this passage, for, if the legend can be believed, 
Buddhaghosa came to Sri Lanka from India in order 
to translate and preserve the commentarial tradition 
for the benefit of Buddhists in India and elsewhere. 
Thus, he had to set out the features of the tradition 
and especially the method of development of medita- 
tion (bhdvandnaya) in detail (vitthéra) in order to assist 
Buddhists who did not have the opportunity to study 
the. Theravada religious system with the great elders 
of the Mahavihara. l 


Buddhaghosa’s statement of his intention establishes 
the direction for us to follow to discern the method 
and meaning of the Visuddhimagga and Buddhaghosa’ 
other Commentaries. With regard to understanding 
(vijanati) the dhamma, we must investigate how the 
Commentaries explain the meaning in detail: that 
is, what methods and categories of interpretation 
do the Commentaries employ? With regard to the 
development (bhdvané) of the individual, we must 
examine the way in which the Commentaries set forth 
the method of development (bhavdndnaya). And 
finally, we must ask what interpretation of the dhamma, 
what religious and philosophical understanding, emerges 
from the commentarial explanation of the details of the 
doctrines and the method of development? 


Tue METHOD OF INTERPRETATION IN THE VISUDDHI- 
MAGGA 


The exposition of the details of stla, samadhi, and 
pata, their meaning and method of development, 
in the three key passages cited above frem the 
Visuddhimagga turns on three lists of exegetical questions, 
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pathakamma, which appear to represent traditional 
methods of interpretation. These lists of exegetical 
questions structure the Visuddhimagga by establishing 
the exegetical categories to be applied to sila, samadhi, 
and panda. To understand these pañhākammas and the 
interpretive methods employed therein, we must 
examine some of the technical terms used to describe 
the process of interpretation in the Vésuddhimagga 
and the Pali Commentaries. The term vinicchaya 
means exposition or interpretive analysis of a topic. 
In the Visuddhimagga exposition ordinarily is accom- 
plished by lists of exegetical questions, much like those 
in the pañhākammas governing the three main sections 
of the book. For example, the second chapter cf 
the Visuddhimagga begins its description of the ascetic 
practices (dhutaiga) with a list of categories according 
to which the various kinds of ascetic practices should 
be considered (Vism. 59). The categories in the 
instance are “ regarding meaning ” (atthato), “* charac- 
teristic, etc.” (lakkhanadt), “as to undertaking, 
arrangement, grade, breach and benefits” (samddan- 
avidhinato, pabhedato, bhedato, anisamsato) , “ the profitable 
triad” (kusalattikato), “analyzing ‘ascetic’ etc.” 
(dhutadinam vibhagato), “ as to groups and separately” 
(samasa-vydsato). In chapter two, the material 
describing the ascetic practices, organized according 
to these categories, is said to constitute the exposition 
of the topic as it “should be understood ” (oiññätabbo 
vinicchayo, p. 59). Similarly, the exposition of bases 
and elements (dyatana-dhdtu) in Chapter Fifteen begins 
by listing the six categories under which the subject 
is considered. A list of fifteen categories precedes 
the exposition of the four Noble Truths (Vism. 494), 
and similar lists introduce and govern the exposition 
of most other major and minor topics in the Visuddhi- 
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magga. ‘The three lists of questions, paithakamma, on 
Sila, samādhi, and paññā, should be considered com- 
prehensive expository lists, even though they are not 
explicitly labelled as such for they employ many of 
these standard categories. 


The P.T-S. dictionary defines vinicchaya as “ judgment, 

detailed analysis, deliberation, consideration, ascertain- 
ment” and vinicchayakathd as “ analytical discussion, 
exegesis, interpretation,” noting that it is the opposite 
of pakvannand.** The dictionary describes palivannana 
as “the explanation of the text (as regards meaning 
‘of words),” and contrasts (palivannand with vinicchaya- 
kathā as “ purely textual criticism ’’ as opposed to the 
interpretation of the “sense”? of the passage.®® 
Although something like this distinction does seem to 
characterize these two terms, the Visuddhimagga does 
not always make this distinction explicit. Yet, as we 
shall see, the contrast between these terms, which 
is implicit in the Visuddhimagga, becomes explicit in 
other commentaries. 


Pélivannana refers to commentary on words or phrases 
quoted from a text. In the Pali Afthakathds this kind 
of commentary follows the structure of the text to 
supply word by word commentary, and in the 
Visuddhimagga it is applied in much the same way to 
the passages used to illustrate the main concepts of the 
dhamma. Pélivannands seem to comprise various kinds 
of explanations of the words of a text. The Visuddhi- 
magga describes palivannands as primarily padavannands, 
word-commentaries, which elucidate the word- 


22 T. W. Rhys Davids and Wm. Stede (editiors), The Pali Text 
Society’s Pali-English Dictionary (London: Luzac and Co., 
for the Pali Text Society, 1921-25), p. 624. 

23 Ibid., p. 455. 
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construction (padasambandhato vannand, p. 241) or the 
meaning of the consecutive words (anupubbapadavannana, 
p. 267 and p. 277). Thus, palivannanas or padavannands 
frequently explain the etymology of the word, supply 
synonyms to define the word, or clarify the meaning 
or intention of the word quoted. Since the distinctive 
characteristic of this kind of commentary is its close 
adherence to the text, we can sce how Rhys Davids 
or Stede could have called it “textual criticism”. 
Indeed, padavannand can include explanations of textual 
details such as the grammatical classification of a word 
(Kh.A. 134,154) or the proper resolution of a compound 
term into its elements (Kh.A. 151). The Visuddhimagga, 
however, does not contrast palivannand or padavannana 
sharply with vinicchaya, but instead the Visuddhimagga 
indicates that these categories of interpretation can be 
closely related (p. 16, see below). The important 
distinction made by the Visuddhimagga in methods of 
interpretation is that between fpdalivannana and 
bhavandnaya, the method of development (240,267).*4 


Bhavandnaya or bhdvananiddesa, the method or des- 
cription or mental development, constitutes an important 
aspect of the Visuddhimagga for it represents an 
explanation which goes beyond the words of the texts 
to offer practical instruction such as the teachers gave 
for following the path. In explaining many concepts 
the Visuddhimagga first cites the relevant text from the 
suttas, then offers a word-commentary (palivannand) 
upon the text, and then gives the more practical 
teachings concerning the method of development of 
this part of the path. In several important instances, 
Buddhaghosa explicitly notes that the description of 


24 The P.T.S. Dictionary (p. 455) notes the contrast between 
these two terms, but it does not explain the significance of it. 
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development should be preceded by a word-commentary 
on the text (Vism. 627,240). They are distinct yet 
closely related forms of explanation. The same clear 
separation of the meaning of the words from the method 
of development occurs in many passages (Vism. 287, 
351,407£,412,247). The description of development, 
with its teachings about the actual practice of the 
way, provided a useful corollary to and clarification 
of the texts. 


We can sce in these methods a reflection of the way 
in which teachers employed the-commentarial tradition 
to instruct their pupils. First the teacher cited and 
commented upon the text and then went on to explain 
aspects of practicing the teaching which were not 
explicit in either the text or the word-commentary. 
For example, after citing the text and the word- 
commentary on the breathing meditation Buddhaghosa 
relates how to begin the practice of this meditation. 
“Here this clansman who is a beginner should give 
attention to the first meditation subject by counting. 
And when counting, he should not stop short of five 
or go beyond ten or make any break in the series...” 
(Vism. 278). Or again, the description for developing 
mindfulness of the body advises that “the repetition 
should be done verbally in this way a hundred times. . . 
for it is through verbal repetition that the meditation 
subject becomes familiar” (Vism. 243). To cite one 
further example, the description of the development 
of samādhi goes beyond the textual and ‘psychological 
aspects of the meditation and explains how to construct 
the kasina disc. It says, “A fixture should be made 
by pounding stakes into the ground in the form of a 
lotus calyx, and lacing over them with vines... He 
should scrape it down with a stone trowel.... and 
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make it as even as the surface ofa drum. Then... he 
should seat himself on a well-covered chair with legs 
a span and two fingers high in a place that is two and 
a half cubits from the kasina” (Vism. 124). The 
necessity for these practical instructions about the 
pursuit of the path probably constituted a major raison 
detre for the ongoing commentarial tradition. The 
inclusion of such instructions in the Visuddhimagga 
not only contributed to the comprehensiveness of the 
book’s description of the Theravada religious system, 
but also enabled Theravada bhikkhus down through 
the centuries to use the Visuddhimagga as a handbook 
for the development of meditation just as Buddhaghosa 
seems to have intended. 


Although bhävanānaya and palivannana refer to 
different forms of interpretation within the Visuddhi- 
magga, both terms seem to be associated with vznicchaya, 
exposition. In the description of virtue, sila, the 
Visuddhimagga begins a section by saying “ Here follows 
an exposition (vinicchayakathi) together with a 
word commentary (anupubbapadavannana)”’ (16). The 
exposition that follows mixes various kinds of word- 
commentary with other expository material such as 
stories, quotations and illustrations of rules. A clear 
demarcation of these two forms of interpretation such 
as we find between bhdvandnaya and palivannand is not 
made here. Similarly, in the examples of vinicchaya 
governed by lists of categories, the category “as to 
meaning ° (atthaio), which represents one of the most 
frequent and. standard items, requires analyses of the 
word virtually identical with those done under 
palivaynané or padavannand. Bhavaninaya is less 
frequently mentioned in conjunction with vinicchaya, 
but the two terms are associated. For example, the 
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explanation. of how to develop (bhdvana) samadhi contains 
an extensive exposition (vinicchaya) of the forty meditation 
subjects and their development (pp. 220f). Thus, 
we might clarify the process of interpretation by des- 
cribing vinicchaya as general exposition of concepts with 
palivannané and padavannand as specialized forms of 
exposition, and with bhdvandnaya as a related but more 
practical method of explanation. 


All three of these commentarial methods—exposition, 
textual or word-commentary, and description of 
development—accomplish the central aim of inter- 
pretation for the Commentaries, that of explaining the 
details (vitthira) of the dhamma. The Visuddhimagga 
says that the word-commentary on mindfulness of the 
body and the following description of the development 
of this meditation constitute the detailed explanation 
of the subject (vzttharakathd, p. 266). In other instances, 
as well, the combination of word-commentary and 
explanation of development is termed the detailed 
explanation (Vism. 293,295,351,371). Exposition 
(vinicchaya) of the dhamma by lists of traditional hermeneu- 
tical categories, however, represents the method most 
commonly used to give an explanation in detail 
(Vitthérakatha, 493,562,575, etc.). 


To understand more fully what the commentarial 
tradition meant by a detailed explanation (vittharakatha), 
‘we might examine some of the hermeneutical categories 
that make up these expository lists. The categories 
in the lists vary from topic to topic with some lists 
containing as few as three or four categories and others 
more than fifteen. But some of the categories appear 
in almost every list and probably represent standard 
hermeneutical methods. Among these frequently 
recurring categories we find: “meaning” (aitha); 
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“ characteristic, function, manifestation, and footing ” 
(lakkhana, rasa, paccupatthana padatthana); “how many 
kinds ” (katividha); “ order ” (kama); “ simile ’’(upamé) ; 
“ condition”? (paccaya); “in brief and in detail” 
(sankhepa, vitthara); “‘ neither less nor more” (anūnā- 
dhikaia); and ‘‘just so much” (éavaiva). We have 
discussed meaning (attha) above, noting that it is a 
form of word-commentary (padavannani). In many 
cases atiha involves supplying popular or ethical 
etymologies for the words, which in two instances 
(495,60) are termed nibbacana, the derivation or verbal 
derivative of the word. For example, the meaning 
or derivation of Niredha, cessation, is said to be from 
nt, denoting absence, and rodha, implying a prison 
(Vism. 495, cf. 60,481,494). The category “how 
many kinds” (katwidha, Vism. 6,84,528) recalls the 
method of analyzing a topic by enumerating how it 
can be seen as singlefold, two-fold, etc., which found 
a place in the tradition very early, as the plan of the 
Anguitara Nikaya, as well as in some of the commentarial 
suttas. This category illustrates the  catechetical 
purpose served by these lists. Many of the categories 
probably became traditional because they provided 
methods for understanding and transmitting important 
aspects of the ideas via the oral tradition. 


The frequency with which these categories recur 
and the somewhat perfunctory way in which they 
often are explained support the view that these were 
ancient traditional categories of interpretation. These 
categories provided what the Theravadins understood 
to be the necessary and essential structure for inter- 
pretation. Nevertheless, despite their standard nature, 
many of the expositions of these categories give 
important information about the dhamma. For example, 
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under “function” (rasa or kicca) the commentator 
explains how the faculties perceive their objects 
(Vism. 493) and how the mental and physical factors 
condition each other (Vism 581f). The similes 
(upamā) are interesting because they supply stories that 
served as homiletical illustrations (Vism. 478f, 512,582). 
For example, the simile for the Four Truths explains 
that, ‘‘ The truth of Dukkha is like a famine, the truth 
of origin like a drought, the truth of cessation like 
plenty, and the truth of the path like timely rain” 
(Vism. 512,478,582). So well known were many of 
these illustrations that Buddhaghosa relates them very 
briefly, in some cases he only gives the titles of the 
relevant similes. He says, “ And here also the similes 
of the dog struck by the bear and that of the pisäca- 
demon and the timid man should be understood” 
(Vism. 327). Two of the interpretive categories, 
“order ” (kamato) and “neither less nor more” 
(anūnādhikato), explain the logic of the arrangement 
and classification of the dhamma. Buddhaghosa relates 
five kinds of “ order ” which serve to classify a teaching: 
“order of arising ” (uppattikkama), “ order of abandon- 
ing ” (pahanakkama), “ order of practice ” (patipattikkama) 
“order of teaching (desandkama) (Vism. 476). The 
category ‘‘neither less nor more” (antinddhikata) 
accounts for why the dhamma teaches exactly five 
aggregates (Vism. 478) or only Four Truths (Vism. 494). 
A similar explanation for the enumeration of topics 
in the dhamma occurs under the category “ just so much ” 
(tdvaiva). Here the commentator answers the question 
of why the elements (dhdtu) are numbered as eighteen 
when many more than that number are found in the 
suttas and the Abhidhamma. He responds that although 
many more can be counted all’ can be reduced to the 
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standard eighteen elements (Vism. 4846). Two 
additional categories of interpretation indicate how 
the many dhamma teachings grow out of a more concise 
form and retain a logical consistency. The Com- 
mentaries show that an idea such as “ sense-desire 
attachment” which can be explained in “brief” 
(sankhepa) by citing key verses can also be explained 
in “detail” (witthdra) by enumerating the hundreds 
of kinds of attachment (Vism. 569). Both methods 
serve to explain the idea. Likewise, the category 
“ condition” (paccaya) is inherent in the nature of 
the dhamma itself and can be used to explain the inter- 
relatedness of ideas and states. The Visuddhimagga 
defines paccaya as a state which assists or brings about 
the existence or arising of another state. The terms 
paccaya, heiu (cause), and niddna (origin) are said to be 
“one in meaning although their phrasing is different ” 
(Vism. 533). The extent to which conditions can be 
used to expand the teachings can be seen from Buddha- 
ghosa’s comment that he will not demonstrate how the 
various kinds of consciousness condition the kinds of 
nama-ripa since it would require citing the whole 
contents of the Patthina (Vism. 561). These categories 
illustrate the way in which the commentator provided 
the details of a topic by examining it in many different 
ways. 


Although these categories evidently provided the 
conventional headings for interpretation, their use 
does not seem to have strait-jacketed the commentarial’ 
process. As we have noted, the expository lists 
of categories varied from topic to topic and in addition 
to the standard categories the lists for many topics 
included categories specially suited to that topic alone. 
The expository list for the ascetic practices (dhutangas), 
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for example, comprises a few of the conventional 
categories along with some special categories. In 
the explanation of the ascetic practices the conventional 
categories are covered very briefly and the major 
portion of the exposition focuses on the special categories 
like “ what are the undertaking, directions, grade, 
breach and benefits?” (Vism. 59ff). In the same 
way, the exposition of the forty meditation subjects 
(Vism. 110ff), although mentioning other categories, 
concentrates largely upon uniquely applicable headings 
such as “which bring access and which absorption ” 
and “ as to suitability (of the subjects) to temperament.” 
The three major expository lists, or pañhākamma, on 
sila, samadhi, and pannd function in the same way for 
although they contain several of the conventional 
categories put into the form of questions, they provide 
the structure of the major part of the Visuddhimagga 
by the inclusion of special categories such as “ how is 
it developed?” and “ what are the benefits?” (Vism. 9, 
84,436). 

The Visuddhimagga Tiké describes the methods of 
excgesis employed in the Visuddhimagga by listing eight 
categories or kinds ofinterpretation. The eight methods 
enumerated in the Ttka’s description are “ origin” 
or “introduction”? (nidāna), “ purpose” (payojana), 
“ condensed meaning ” (ping attha), “‘ word meaning ” 
(pad’attha), “‘connection’ (sambandha), “purport” 
(adhippaya), “ objection” (codand), and “ clarification ” 
(sodhana).2° Two of these categories represent recog- 
nizable aspects of the method of interpretation employed 
in the Visuddhimagga: “Origin” (niddna) figures 
prominently in the method since the initial section 


95 De Silva has a brief discussion of these methods in her useful 
introduction to the Dighanikdyatthakathatika, p. lxxiii. 
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of the book is called nidanddikatha (Vism. 6); “ purport ” 
(adhippaya) occurs several times in the book. The 
term nidana does not occur more frequently in the 
Visuddhimagga because the term properly denotes 
introductory matters, especially, explanations of the 
origins of suttas. The Visuddhimagga defines nidana 
as the beginning of a sutta (Vism. 213). However, 
in the Nidānädikathā to the Visuddhimagga, Buddhaghosa 
both describes his aim and briefly explains the path 
by commenting upon the verse that constitutes the 
focal point of the work. The remainder of the 
Visuddhimagga represents a detailed explanation of that 
verse and of the path. The term “ purport” (adhip- 
paya) is used in the Visuddhimagga to indicate the general 
intent or aim of a word of teaching as opposed to its 
literal meaning. The author says that one should 
seek the adhippaya rather than insisting upon the mere 
letter (Vism. 115,cf. 84,533). 


Interestingly, the other terms in the Tika’s list either 
play very minor roles “in the Visuddhimagga’s method 
of interpretation or do not appear at all in the 
Visuddhimagga. The occurrence of the terms “ purpose ” 
(payojana), “ objection” (codand), and “ clarification ” 
(sodhana) in the Visuddhimagga indicates that these 
methods of interpretation were known as such, but 
they do not occur frequently or in important contexts. 
“ Objection” and “clarification” are used only to 
describe the methods used in an explanation cited 
from the Patisambhidamagga (Vism. 276). The three 
remaining terms from the T7kd’s list do not seem to be 
used in the Visuddhimagga as interpretive terms; however, 
the methods described by these terms are central to 
the Visuddhimagga. For example, the terms “ word 
meaning” (pad’aitha) and “condensed meaning ” 
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(pind’attha) are not used in the Visuddhimagga, but from 
other works we learn that these terms signify respectively 
word-to-word commentary and brief explanations of 
the meaning of a passage (Kh.A. 124, 192). These 
methods certainly appear in the Visuddhimagga in 
passages where a’ word commentary (pdalivannand) 
accompanies a brief explanation of the meaning of a 
passage (sankhepatiha, Vism. 267f,277,287). We can 
only speculate as to why the author of the Tika chose 
to describe the methods of interpretation in the 
Visuddhimagga with techical terms which either do not 
occur or are not prominent in the work. Perhaps, 
at a later period when the 774d was written, the scholars. 
who studied the Commentaries and produced the 
Tikds held that the terms in this list more accurately 
described the process of interpretation in the Visuddhi- 
magga. 


METHOD OF INTERPRETATION IN THE PALI COMMENTARIES. 


According to Buddhaghosa, once we have com- 
prehended the process of interpretation in the 
Visuddhimagga, we have comprehended the basic method 
employed in all the Pali Commentaries for he says, 
“the method of all the Commentaries has been 
followed” in the Visuddhimagga (Dhs.A. 168). The 
objective of this process of interpretation in all the 
Commentaries is the twofold objective of the Visuddhi- 
magga: Clarifying the teaching by (1) unfolding the 
details of the meaning and (2) describing the method 
of development. In their interpretations, the Pali 
Commentaries exhibit these aims and employ methods 
we have seen in the Visuddhimagga. The Pali 
Commentaries differ from the Visuddhimagga, however 
in that they adapt both their structure and their 
application of the methods of interpretation to suit 
the canonical works to which they relate. 
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‘The most explicit indication that the Visuddhimagga 
and the Pali Commentaries embody a common method 
of interpretation comes from Buddhaghosa’s statements, 
which we noted earlier, in his introductions to the 
Commentaries upon the first four Nikayas and to other 
Commentaries such as the Atthasalint (Dhs.A. 2). 
In these passages he declares that the interpretations 
of these Pali Commentaries are inextricably linked 
with and dependent upon the interpretation of the 
Visuddhimagga (e.g. D.A. 2, Dhs.A. 2). In the body 
of these Commentaries we find Buddhaghosa time and 
again referring the reader to the Visuddhimagga. For 
example, he occasionally gives “ word-commentary ” 
(palivannana) for a particular topic and then says that 
the details (vitthara) about this topic may be found in 
the Visuddhimagga (D.A. 771). Or again, he frequently 
sets out only the brief explanation (sankhepa) in the 
commentary and points the reader to the Visuddhimagga 
for the detailed exposition (vztthara) (D.A. 783,797, 
Kh.A. 185). These passages indicate clearly that 
the Visuddhimagga and the Pali Commentaries are 
engaged in a common process of interpretation using 
a common method. 


(1) Tue Surra PITAKA ATTHAKATHAS 


The Pali Commentaries to the Sutta Pitaka abound 
with examples which demonstrate that these works 
employ the same hermeneutical categories and methods 
of interpretation as the Visuddhimagga. For instance, 
these Commentaries present the details of a topic by 
following lists (matikd) of questions and hermeneutical 
categories similar to those in the pathakammas and 
expository lists of the Visuddhimagga. Some lists of 
questions begin the cemmentary on a topic by 
clarifying basic information, such as (with reference to 
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the term “ going”) “who goes?,” “whose going is, 
it??? and “why does he go?” (D.A. 766,cf. 773). 
Other lists comprise a larger number of hermeneutical 
categories much like those in the Visuddhimagga. In 
one case, a list begins with the questions of “ who,, 
where, when, and why ” but continues with categories. 
such as “shared in common” (sédharana), “ meaning 
and phrasing ” (attha, vyanjana), and “ beginning with 
singlefold ” (ekaiadtto) (Kh.A. 22f). This particular 
list (explicitly termed a mdtika) governs the exposition 
of the ten training precepts throughout the second 
chapter of the Commentary. A similar matike 
includes the categories “ characteristic” (Jakkhana), 
“elements”? (dhdiu), “sign” (nimitia), aggregates 
(khandha), and voidness (suñřa) (Kh.A. 74). These 
lists of categories enable the Commentary to analyze 
a topic in detail and to follow what the Visuddhimagga 
hints was the way of the Vibhajjavidins (Vism. 522). 
De Silva notes that this method of analyzing a topic 
continued to be used in the Tikds so that “ whenever. 
a problem is discussed in full detail it is analyzed from 
all possible angles and the discussion is arranged under 
traditional sub-titles.”** In the Digha-atthakatha Tika 
we find the ten perfections (paramité) analyzed according 
to the categories of “ meaning ” (aitha), “ how many 
kinds’? (katividhd), “order” (kama), “ characteristic, 
function, manifestation, and footing” (lakkhana, rasa, 
paccupatthana, paddatthina), “condition ”? (paccaya),. 
“defilements” (sankilesa), “cleansing”? (vodäāna), 
“ benefit ” (drisamso), and others (D.A.T. 86). 


In applying the commentarial method to individual 
suttas, the Sutta Pitaka Atthakathés begin by clarifying: 
the sutta’s nidana or samutthana, its “source” or “origin.’” 
The Visuddhimagga uses the term nidāna and a synonym, 
uppatti (arising), and says that they constitute the 
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“goodness in the beginning” (ddiklyana) of the suttas 
(Vism. 213). However, the Visuddhimagga does not 
employ these categories in its expositions because it 
does not proceed sutta by sutta as the Sutta Alihakathasdo. 
“In explaining the middna, the Suita Athakathas 
attempt to elucidate the teachings of particular suttas 
by identifying in traditional fashion the historical 
context and situation in which they occurred. The 
Sutta Atthakathds often use a brief matka to interpret 
the nidina. Such métikas include the questions “by 
whom, where, when, and why has this teaching been 
given?” (Kh.A. 13, 23, 231, etc.). B. C. Law referred 
to this method of explaining the nidana as the Aithakatha- 
naya or “scholastic method” and described the answers 
given as “legendary, uncritical, unorthodox, and 
childish.”?7 The nidāna, however, is not always 
explained by means of a mätikā. The Commentaries 
specify four possible reasons for the delivery of a sutta 
(suttanikkhepa). A sutta could have been given because 
of the speaker’s own wish to speak on a subject 
(attajjhdsaya), because of, the wish of another to hear 
about a subject (parajjhdsaya), as a result of a question 
asked (pucchdvasika), or on account of a need arisen 
(althuppattika) (D.A. I. 50, M.A. I. 15). The Digha 
Atthakatha categorizes the suttas of the Digha Nikaya 
under these four headings, thus indicating which suttas 
originated under similar circumstances (D.A. I. 50f). 
The explanation of the reasons for the sutta’s origin 
(suttanikkhepa) may be given quite briefly (D.A. I. 51) 
or may be related at length by means of a traditional 
narrative. For example, the Khuddaka-Patha Atthakatha 
explains the “need arisen” (atthuppatti) for the 
Nidhikanda-sutta by telling the story of the rich land 
owner who held an almsgiving for the Sangha 


27 Law, p. 94. 
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(Kh. A. 216 f, cf. 75). In a similar way, the Nidaña 
of the Metta-sutta is explained in detail by relating 
the account of the bhikkhus who were harassed by 
deities on the slopes of the Himalayas. The Buddha 
taught those bhikkhus the Metta-sutta as a safeguard. 
and a meditation subject (Kh.A. 232). 


In many suttas, the primary information constituting 
the niddna was at some time in the past incorporated 
in the first part of the sutta text itself. We should 
regard this as another example of commentarial 
material within the canon. For such suttas, the task 
of the commentary was simply to enlarge upon the 
details given in the sutta about the circumstances of 
its origin. The nidéna of the Mahdsufiiata-sutta explains 
that “ At one time the Bhagavant was living in the 
country of the Sakyans, at Kapilavatthu in Nigrodha’s 
park...” (M.III. 109). The Commentary takes up 
the phrases “in the country of the Sakyans” “at 
Kapilavatthu,”’ and “in Nigrodha’s park ”? and supplies 
additional information about these places and the 
people involved (M.A. cf.D.A. 239,279). Ven. 
Nanamoli wrote that the distinction between nidāna 
and samutthdna is that in many cases the suttas furnish 
the nidāna while “‘In almost all cases the samutthdna 
is supplied only by the commentary.’2* The inclusion 
of the nidäna within the text of the sutta itself testifies 
to the value Buddhists placed on these details. De Silva 
says, “Such information is quite valuable for an 
ancient literature because it establishes the historicity, 
authenticity and the authority of the works them- 
selves.”29 Although we.need not think that the nidana 
always supplies historically reliable details about the 


28 Bhikkhu Nanamoli (trans.), The Illustrator of Meaning (Paramat- 
thajotika (London: Luzac and Co., Ltd., 1960), p vii. 
29 DeSilva, p. lxvii. 
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origins of a sutta, the nidāna is an important category 
of interpretation because it provides a “ setting in life >” 
for the teachings. In many cases this “ setting in life ” 
furnishes the context which reveals the true intention 
of an otherwise vague or abstract teaching. It might 
be that we can judge the authenticity and historicity 
of nidinas by the extent to which they serve as. 
indispensable guides to the meaning or intent of a sutta.. 


The term nidäāna is also used to refer to the explanation 
of the origin of an entire section of the Tipitaka such as 
the Sutta Pitaka or one of its divisions. These nidinas 
trace the texts back to the First Council and the 
chanting of the Tipitaka by the elders. The Digha 
Atthakathé begins with an account of the First Council 
and the settlement of the Digha Nikdya and the other 
books (D.A.I. 1-25). The KXhuddaka-Patha Atthakathé 
also relates how the canon was settled at the First 
Council and how the Sutta Pitaka was arranged 
(Kh.A. 89-99). The  Visuddhimagga employs the 
category of nidina in this sense, because the work 
begins with a nidānākathā which states Buddhaghosa’s 
purpose, gives the verse upon which the work is based 
and briefly explains the central ideas. The phrase 
“evam me suttam ” at the beginning of a sutta implies 
this form of nidéna, because it relates the sutta to the 
tradition of Ananda’s recitation at the First Council. 
In relating the canonical works to their origin in the 
Council, the term nikkhepa is sometimes used to refer 
to the placement ofa sutta within a work (Kh.A. 216,88). 
This explanation of the nidéna has nothing to do with 


the “setting in life” of the sutta but refers to the 


väcanāmagga, which Ven. Nanamoli transates as “ the 


pathway of the serial order of the Tipitaka.”’*° These: 


30 Nanamoli (trans.), Illustrator of Meaning, p. vi. 
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kinds of niddnas and nikkhepas were intended to validate 
the authenticity of the texts, rather than to explain 
their meaning. 


Having clarified the nidäna, the central business of 
the Sutta Althakathas is. to define and explain the key 
terms from the suttas. Here the Atfhakathas’ interpreta- 
tions are structured and to some extent restricted by 
the necessity of commenting on the terms serially as 
they appear in the suttas. The Afthakathas do not 
take up every term, however, but usually select the 
key terms, the vague terms, and those which have 
not been explained previously. The principle governing 
the selection of terms for comment is usually set out 
at the beginning of the commentary upon each sutta. 
Thus we find ‘‘ Tatriyam anutiénapada-vannand,”’ “ Here 
folows a commentary on unclear (unexplained) 
words”? (D.A. 697) and “ Tatraéyam anupubba-pada- 
vannanā,? “Here follows a consecutive word- 
commentary”? (D.A. 741) or “ Tatréyam apubba-pada- 
vannand,” “Here follows a commentary on words 
which have not occurred before ”’ (D.A. 807). 


Since the Sutta Pitaka Commentaries have as one of 
their main tasks the defining of these words, we should 
examine the nature of their definitions in order to 
comprehend the purposes and methods of their inter- 
pretations. In her introduction to the translation 
of the Dhamma-Sangant C. A. F. Rhys Davids wrote 
“The Buddhists had not elaborated the intellectual 
vehicle of genus and species, as the Greeks did, hence 
they had not the convenience of a logic of Definition.’’* 
Undoubtedly, the same kind of claim could be made 


31 G. A. F. Rhys Davids (trans.), 4 Buddhist Manual of Psychological 
Ethics (Dhammasangani) (London: Royal Asiatic Society, 1900), 
p. xxix. 
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by someone about the definitions given in the Com- 
mentaries. But this criticism misses the point of the 
Buddhist definitions, for although the Theravadins 
may have approached the defining process differentily 
from the Greeks they clearly had a “ logic of definition” 
appropriate to their system of thought. If we compare: 
the Commentaries’ definitions with the ideas about 
definitions in the Western debate on this topic which has 
gone on since the time of the Greeks, we find that 
both the Buddhists’ approach to the problem of 
definitions and their methods of defining are similar 
to the viewpoints of some Western philosophers. 


One of the most striking features of the Western debate: 
is its lack of unanimity. Rather than finding a 
consensus and agreement on this issue, we find philoso- 
phers taking diverse positions on the question of what 
constitutes a definition and how to define. John 
Dewey accurately described the chaos of the situation 
when he wrote, “ The one word ‘definition’ is ex- 
pected to cover acts and products, words and things, 
accurate descriptions and tentative descriptions, 
mathematical equivalences and exact formulations, 
ostensive definitions, sensations and perceptions in 
logical report, ‘ ultimates, and finally even ‘ inde- 
finables ’.’’** At the risk of over-simplifying a complex 
issue, we can say that the Western debate has posited 
two main types of definitions, nominal definitions and 
real definitions. These two types recall the ideas of 
the Greeks, and especially of Aristotle, about definition. 
Aristotle sought to know both “what a word says” 
and “what a thing is.”** He did not separate nominal 


32 John Dewey and Arthur Bentley, ‘‘ Definition,” Journal of 
Philosophy, Vol. xliv, No. 11, (May 22, 1947), p. 303. 
33 Ibid., p. 283. 
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definition (“what a word says”) from real definition 
(“what a thing is”), however, because he held that 
to define a thing was to give an account of the real 
essence of the thing. Thus, Aristotle set down some 
rules for definitions and defining, the first of which 
stated that “A definition should give the essence or 
the nature of the thing defined.”™ By this he meant 
that the definition should disclose the unchangeable 
nature, or essential Being of a thing. In his second rule, 
Aristotle stipulated that a person should find the 
essence of a thing by identifying its genus and 
differentia. His other rules further spelled out how 
one should construct a real definition in Aristotelian 
terms. Although these rules became more or less 
traditional and inevitably reappeared in countless 
textbooks on logic, they apply primarily to definitions 
of essence and by no means represent the only “logic 
of definition.” 


In the Middle Ages and later, philosophers 
distinguished nominal definitions from real or essential 
definitions. Some argued that nominal definitions, 
which concerned symbols or conventional labels, had 
nothing to do with a realm of real essences. Pascal, 
for example, described definitions de nom as ‘‘mere 
impositions of names upon things that have been 
clearly indicated in perfectly intelligible terms.’’%5 
Leibnitz, however, differentiated real definitions from 
nominal definitions on the basis of the existence or non- 
existence of the object defined. A definition of a horse 
is a real definition, according to his criteria. But a 


34 R. Abelson, ‘‘Definition,’’ Encyclopedia of Philosophy, Vol. 2, 
(ed.) Paul Edwards (New York: The Macmillan Co. and The 
Free Press, 1967) p. 32. 

35 Ibid., p. 318f. 
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definition of winged horse is a nominal definition. 
Others, although distinguishing nominal and _ real 
definitions, seemed on the verge of lapsing back into 
Aristotelian essentialism by stressing real definitions 
and holding what has been called “the medieval concept 
of definition as the penctration by metaphysical intuition 
into a realm of changeless forms." This view has. 
been maintained by some even down into modern 
times, for we find a philosopher in this century stating, 
“The definition of anything is the statement of its 
essence: what makes it that and not something else.’’?? 
We begin to see that how a person understands the 
question of definition and how a person defines things. 
depend upon or are closely related to the ontological and 
epistemological models a person accepts. Thus, we 
must not expect the Theravadins to construct definitions. 
in ways that presuppose a search for changeless forms 
and essences. The Buddhists seem to come out on the 
side of nominal definitions and their methods resemble 
somewhat the understanding of definition presented 
by more recent philosophers who have abandoned. 
the essentialist position. 


Richard Robinson is one such philosopher whose 
theory of definition seems closer to the way in which 
the Commentaries define terms. Robinson recognizes 
that philosophy traditionally has divided definitions into 
the two classifications, nominal and real. But he 
rejects the understanding of real definition as a search 
for essences. He says, “ This activity of searching 
for essence is bad because there is no such thing as 


36 Ibid., p. 317. 
37 H. W.B. Joseph, An Introduction to Logic, 2nd edition (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1916), p. 72. 
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essence in the sense intended.’’** As to what philoso- 
phers actually were finding when they thought they were 
finding essences, he says, “ Essence, then, is just the 
human choice of what to mean by a name, misinter- 
preted as being a metaphysical reality.’*® So he 
says that although the doctrine of essence may continue 
to live in general usage, it “is now dead among 
logicians.”* Just as he rejects the essentialist view 
of real definition, so he also rejects the rule that genus 
and differentia constitute the only valid method of 
definition. Although he admits that a useful way 
of defining a thing is to analyze it by naming a bigger 
class to which it belongs and then naming the thing’s 
distinctive features, he refuses to allow either that this 
is a necessary method or that this method leads one 
to an essence. In the end, Robinson suggests that the 
term “real definition ” has lost all significance because 
it has been used to refer to at least twelve different 
kinds of activites. So he proposes that we eliminate 
the term “real definition’ altogether and use more 
appropriate descriptions to refer to these diverse 
activities.* 


Having dropped the concept of real definition, 
Robinson finds nominal definition to constitute definition 
in the true sense. And here he subdivides nominal 
definition into two kinds, which he calls word-word 
definition and word-thing definition. These two kinds 
represent the two main purposes of definition. Word- 


38 Richard Robinson, Definition (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 


1950), p. 154. 
39 Ibid., p. 155. 
40 Ibid. 


41 Ibid., p.19 and 189f. 
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word definition has the purpose of indicating that two 
names are equivalent. Word-thing definition has as 
its purpose the correlation of a word with a thing. 
Word-word definitions stay within the bounds of 
symbols, as for example, the definition, “the word 
‘chat? is used by the French to mean what we use 
the word ‘cat’ for.” As this example shows, any 
word-word definition can be understood as a word 
thing definition by someone who knows what thing 
one of the words refers to. But his point is that, 
although the two kinds of definitions often overlap, 
they represent two distinct purposes: drawing 
equivalences between symbols, and relating symbols 
to things.# 

To pursue this logic of definition a bit further, we 
find that below these two primary purposes of 
definition we can posit several types of definitions. 
Robinson lists two main types or species of word- 
thing definition: lexical and stipulative. Lexical 
definition gives the meaning of a word as it is con- 
ventionally used by a certain group of people. It 
presents a historical and conventional understanding 
of the meaning. Stipulative definitions, on the other 
hand, refer to a meaning which someone assigns or 
declares to be the case from now on. They are neither 
historical nor conventional. We might add to these 
two kinds of definition a third which other philosophers 


42 Ibid., p. 17. Robinson’s definition of the term ‘‘ thing ’” 
seems kindred in spirit to Buddhism. He says, ‘‘ The word 
‘thing’ is here used in a very broad sense to cover anything, 
whether a separate enduring physical object like a ball, or 
a momentary event like an explosion....The ‘thing’ 
meant need not be particular, nor material, nor independent: 
nor long enduring ”’ (p. 30-31). 
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have recognized, theoretical definition. According to 
one writer, theoretical definitions allow one to “ attach 
to the word, as meaning, that property which in the 
context of his theory is most useful for understanding 
and predicting the behavior of those substances which 
the word denotes.” In other words, it gives the word 
a specialized meaning in the context of the theoretical 
system. Below these types of definition we find 
numerous specific methods of definition which represent 
the actual “how-to” of defining. Robinson lists 
seven, methods: synonyms, analysis, synthesis, impli- 
cative, denotative, ostensive, and regular or rule.“ 
Without explaining each of these methods individually, 
we can say that some methods define a word by referring 
to its denotation or extension (e.g. ostensive methods 
or pointing, and giving examples), some methods have 
to do with the connotation of a word (e.g. synonyms, 
analysis by larger class and sub-class), and some methods 
define the word by establishing equivalences or in 
other ways which we shall discuss below. Thus, 
according to this theory of definition, definitions 
accomplish two major purposes, can be of several 
kinds, and can employ various methods of defining. 
This theory has much more flexibility than the 
essentialist theory which required definition by genus 
and differentia, and it offers some interesting insights 
into the nature of the Atjhakathas’ definitions. 

To understand the Commentaries’ methods of 
definition, we should recognize that they define words 
in terms of a particular system of thought. They 
define words which occur in one part of the tradition, 


43 Irving M. Copi, Introduction to Logic, 4th edition (New York, 
Macmillan Co., 1972), p. 112. 
44 Robinson, p. 93ff. 
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a sutta, by relating them to the larger meaning of the 
dhamma. Thus, as we noted above, it is inappropriate 
to expect the Afthakathds to deal in real or essentialist 
definitions. ©. A. F. Rhys Davids went on to 
acknowledge that the Buddhist definitions might be 
well suited to the Buddhist viewpoint. She wrote, 
“ I am not sure that a good case might not be made 
out for Buddhist method. It is less rigid and lends 
itself better, perhaps, to a field of thought where ‘a 
difference in aspects is a difference in things.’ ”* 


Within the framework of their system of thought, 
the Theravada Commentaries seem te employ 
definitions for both of the purposes identified by 
Robinson: to draw equivalences between words, and 
to relate words to things. Under these purposes, 
the Atthakathis represent the two main kinds of 
definition by the two designations, padavannand and 
althavannanad. These two kinds of commenting, 
padavannané and atthavannand, constitute the main 
concerns of the Sutta Atthakathis. If we translate 
them literally, these terms mean “ commentary on. the 
words” and “commentary on the meaning.” If 
we observe the way in which words are defined under 
these two headings, however, we find that padavannand 
corresponds to the type of definition described above 
as “lexical”? or “ conventional” and atthavannana 
corresponds to the type of definition called “theoretical.” 
Under the designation padavannand the Ałthakathās 
define words in a general or conventional sense. 
That is, they give the conventional or common 
religious meaning of the word, as it might have been 
used in almost any religious system in India. Under 
the designation attavannand, however, the Commentaries 


45 C.A.F. Rhys Davids, Dhammasangani, p. xxix. 
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attach, to the word a specifically Buddhist meaning. 
Here, the Commentaries relate the word to the Buddha’s 
teachings, place it in the context of the dhamma and 
define it in relation to other concepts in the system. 


In some instances the Commentaries clearly separate 
and distinguish padavannand from atthavannand making 
it easy to observe the differences in these two kinds 
of definition. In one case the Commentary defiines 
the words patirupadesa (“‘ befitting places’) according 
to padavannand by equating “ befitting ?” with ‘favour- 
able”? and describing “places” as “village, town, 
city, country, or any dwelling space of beings” 
(Kh.A. 132). But when the Commentary goes on to 
define “ befitting places” according to atthavannand, 
it says that “ befitting places’? means places where 
the four assemblies or four constituents of the Sangha. 
dwell, places where the Buddha’s säsana with its nine 
factors exists or places significant to the life of the 
Buddha such as the place where he attained enlighten- 
ment and the place where he first set in motion the wheel 
of the dhamma. To take another example, the word 
bahusacca (“ great learning’”’) is defined according to 
padavannand as “ the condition of having heard much,” 
but according to aithavannana the word is said to mean. 
specifically ‘“‘ remembering the master’s säsana ” and 
is connected with two quotations from other texts which 
speak of learning and remembering the dhamma 
(Kh.A. 134). Likewise, the word puja (“ honor, 
worship ”) is defined in the general sense under 
padavannana as indicating “ worship, respect, homage, 
reverence, veneration’ of those who are honorable 
(Kh.A. 125). Under atihavannand the Atthakatha gives 
“pūjā of the honorable” the special meaning of 
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honouring Buddhas, Paccekabuddhas, and Noble 
Disciples, and it illustrates this with a story which 
points up the value of doing paja to the Buddha (Kh.A. 
129f). 


In other places, padavannand and atthavannand are 
not so explicitly distinguished as in these examples, 
but they usually represent these two kinds of definition, 
the conventional and the dhamma-contextual. For 
example, the Digha Atthakatha defines the word kaya 
(“ body ”) in a conventional Indian religious sense by 
explaining it as the aya (“ origin ”) of disgusting aspects 
of life, and then it defines it further in its specifically 
Buddhist context (DA. 756). The Visuddhimagga also 
has some examples of these two kinds of definition 
done in close relationship to each other. It defines 
“ kāya” in this way (very much like the Digha Altha- 
katha’s definition) (Vism. 241) and similarly defines 
bhavita (“ developed ”) and santa... panita (‘peaceful 
and sublime,” Vism. p. 267). We should note as 
exceptions to these rules,,that padavannand is not always 
followed by atthavannand and that atthavannand sometimes 
goes beyond defining and becomes explanation and 
illustration. We shall give examples of these cases 
below. If we understand padavannand as conventional 
definition and atthavannané as dhamma -contextual 
definition (plus illustration, explanation, etc.), however, 
we can see the main purposes and kinds of definition 
in the Sutta Pitaka Commentaries. 


If we examine the specific methods of definition used 
by the Commentaries to accomplish these two kinds 
of definition, we find that these methods also resemble 
methods of definition recognized by philosophers such 
as Robinson. In order to define a word according to 
padavannanad the Commentaries frequently use the method 
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of citing synonyms, the method of denotation or ex- 
amples, or the method of analysis. Synonyms represent 
the most common form of padavannané. For example, 
the Digha Aithakathé defines muttha-saccam (“ forget- 
fulness ”) by giving seven traditional synonyms “ which 
denote various shades -of unmindfulness: asati, ananus- 
sati, apatissati asaranata, adhāraņatā, apilipanaté, samm- 
ussanata, p. 982). Occasionally, the Commentaries define 
the words of a sutta primarily by citing synonyms for 
the key terms; that is, by giving only the padavannana 
without much or any atthavannand (e.g. D.A. 819,861, 
etc.). We have seen above an instance of the method 
of giving examples to define the word desa. and this 
represents a frequently used method. Less frequent, 
but important, is the method of analysis or defining 
the word by describing the class of things within which 
the thing falls and naming specific distinguishing 
features. Thus “vana” (wood, forest) is defined as 
“a mass of trees growing in close association” 
(Kh.A. 191f). In addition to these methods, which 
Robinson would classify as word-thing definitions, 
padavannana often includes what might be considered 
word-word definitions. Here, for example, the 
Commentary points out that the words pahu and bahu 
are interchangeable because fa can stand for ba 
(Kh.A. 207). We might also consider as word-word 
definitions the instances in which the Commentaries 
explain compound words by indicating what the 
constituent words in the compound are; thus mātāpita 
(mother and father) means mātā ca pitä ca (Kh.A. 
136,cf.142). 


To define a word under atthavannané, the Com- 
mentaries may employ some of these same methods 
(e.g. examples and synonyms) but the difference is 
that under aithavannand the Commentaries use these 


46 cf. Robinson, p. 96-98. 
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methods to establish the specialized meaning of the 
word in the context of the dhamma. In these cases, 
the Commentaries define a word by presenting various 
details of the dhamma which bear upon the meaning 
of the word, and indicating how the word relates to 
and implies the larger meaning and aim of the dhamma. 
For example, the word pandita (“ wise”) is given a 
very general meaning under padavannand, but under 
atthavannanaé the analytical method is used to show 
that pandita means beings who perform the ten 
meritorious actions (dasa kusala kamma). This analysis 
assigns the word to a general classification, “ beings,” 
but indicates that the specific distinguishing char- 
acteristic of “wise beings” is their following the 
precepts of the Buddha (Kh.A. 128). The Atthakatha 
completes the definition of the “ wise” by relating 
quotations from suttas in which the Buddha spoke 
about the “ wise,” and citing examples of “wise’’ figures 
in the Buddhist tradition, among them, Buddhas, 
Paccekabuddhas, and Great Disciples like Sunetta and 
Mahagovinda. Then the Atthakathé offers similes 
comparing a wise person to a lamp in the darkness 
or food in a famine. Follwing the similes, relevant 
stories are given about other wise men such as Sariputta, 
having confidence in whom eighty-thousand clans 
were reborn in the heavenly realms (Kh.A. 128f). 
To be sure, not all instances of aithavannand define a 
word as extensively as this, but this example serves 
well to illustrate the variety of methods used to relate 
the word to the context of the dhamma. Some of these 
methods (eg. the stories and legends of famous 
Buddhists) go beyond the strict bounds of definition 
but they complement the definition by enabling the 
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Commentary to explain in detail the meaning of the 
word in the particular sutta and to illustrate the wider 
philosophical and ethical implications of the word. 


In briefer passages we find atthavannands specifying 
how many kinds of categories of things the word being 
defined can denote (extension); for example, “ giving” 
is said to refer to the “ ten objects of giving ” (Kh.A. 140) 
and “ abstinence ” is defined by explaining the three 
kinds of abstinence (Kh.A. 140, cf.D.A. 756). A 
related method defines words by specifying which of 
the possible kinds or categorics is meant in the context 
of that particular sutta (Kh.A. 24f). The categories 
given in such cases represent summaries of teachings 
found in other parts of the Tipitaka; often, the relevant 
passages are quoted. 


In defining words by enumerating examples, 
explaining “how many kinds,” drawing equivalences 
in the word meanings, giving synonyms for the word 
and by other ways, the Sutta Atthakatha employs 
methods which notonly resemble the methods posited by 
Western philosophers but also are familiar to us from 
the Visuddhimagga. In addition to these methods of 
definition, the Atthakathés utilize other methods seen 
in the Visuddhimagga but for which no convenient 
Western parallels seem to exist. One such method 
is the method of popular etymology (nibbacana). 
Padavannand frequently proceeds by analyzing the word 
according to this kind of etymology (cf.M.A.i,61,105; 
Kh.A. 123,24). Although Western Pali scholars and 
the P.T.S. Dictionary refer to these as “fanciful 
etymologies,” De Silva defends them as “ practical 
guide[s] to the comprehension of the exact meaning 
of words.”’*” We would agree that these etymologies 


47 De Silva, p. lxviii. 
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are practical in enabling people to understand and 
remember the religious connotations of a term. Thus, 
manussaé (“ men”) is defined by saying they are the 
“children of Manu” or because they have mind, 
mana (Kh.A. 123), and pindapata (“ alms ”’ is defined 
as coming from the nipatana (“ falling ”) of pinga 
(“ lumps ”) in the bowl (Vism. 60). Some of these 
etymologies seem to have more of a true etymological 
nature than others. Since they represent methods of 
padavannana almost all of them serve to establish only 
the general religious meaning of the word, — Another 
uniquely Buddhist method is adhippaya (intention) 
which is also frequently used in padavannana. Adhippaya 
functions like an arrow drawing attention to the gist 
of the meaning or to which of several senses of the 
word should be taken (Kh.A. 123,238). 


Although the definition and clarification of the 
words of the suttas according to padavannand and 
aithavannandé seems to constitute the central task of the 
Sutta Atthakathas, it by ho means constitutes the only 
kind of exposition in these commentaries. We have 
mentioned above the exposition of topics by méatikas ; 
some of the matikas include “ word-commentary ” 
and “ meaning commentary”? as two among many 
exposition methods. In other cases the Atthakathas 
go beyond simply defining the words and supply 
expositions of both words and sentences from the 
sutta by using categories of exposition common to the 
Visuddhimagga. Here we find explanations of the 
lakkhana (characteristic) (Kh.A. 236), discussions of 
sequence of meaning” answers to the question of 
why “neither less nor more” (D.A. 754), explanations 
of the padatthina (proximate cause) of a term (Kh.A. 76),. 
and expositions by other categories. At times these 
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commentarial expositions soar far beyond the bounds 
of the particular sutta at hand, giving a panoramic 
view of the topography of the dhamma, but always they 
must return to the more restricted task of defining and 
explaining the words of the sutta. 


The Digha. Atthakatha Tika classifies under six headings 
the exegetical methods “employed in the Digha Attha- 
katha : sambandhato, padato, padavibhagato, atthato, anuyogato, 
and parihérato (D.A.T.I. 43). De Silva, discussing these 
classifications says, “ DAT seems to have studied DA 
comments and divided the commentarial techniques 
into six comprehensive categories with mutually ex- 
clusive topics.” The methods of exegesis described 
by these six terms figure prominently in the D.A., 
but, as was the case with the Visuddhimagga Tika’s 
description of the Visuddhimagga categories, these 
particular terms do not seem to be used in the Digha 
Atthakatha. Sambandhato refers to middna. Padato 
denotes the commentarial procedure of explaining the 
words serially in the order of the sutta. Padavibhdgato 
and aithato indicate methods of definition which fall 
under padavannané. Anuyogato and Parihdrato have to 
do with “the critical aspect of the commentarial 
technique ’*® and seem to relate to the methods of 
atthavannand and to the general expositions. 


(2) THe Vinaya PITAKA ATTHAKATHA 


The Samantapasadikaé, Buddhaghosa’s Commentary 
on the Vinaya Pitaka, resembles the Sutta Pitaka 
Atthakathds in. that it employs the method of interpreta- 
tion common to the Visuddhimagga and “all the 
commentaries;”” however, the Samantapdsddika differs 


48 Ibid., p. lxvi. 
49 Ibid., p. lxviii. 
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from the Sutta Atthakathds because the nature of the 
material to which it applies this method gives it a 
distinctive structure and purpose.- Buddhaghosa tells 
us that he wrote the Samantapasddika at the request of 
the elder Buddhasiri in order to make available in Pali 
the correct interpretation of the Vinaya (Smp. 1.9).5° 
The introduction states that he followed the traditional 
commentarial method appropriate to the canonical 
texts (Smp. 1.9p. The commentary itself bears out 
this claim for we find Buddhaghosa. interpreting the 
Vinaya by word-commentary (päāliattho V.A. 809, 
padabhdjana, 488,522) and exposition of the text 
(vinicchaya, 809). In another instance he clearly dis- 
tinguishes the commentary on the meaning, attha, 
from that on the phrasing, byañjana, of a passage 
(V.A. 522). And at the end of the commentary on 
the firstp Grajika rule, as De Silva notes, Buddhaghosa 
enumerates the contents of that section and among the 
topics mentioned we find such familiar categories as 
the nidina of the rule, byañjana, and pad’atthato 
(V.A. 284) 55 


The Samantapasadika begins with a nidana explaining 
the origin of the Vinaya Pitaka just as the niddna to the 
Digha Atthakathé explains the origin of that Nikdya. 
Indeed, the nidana to the Samantapasaddika accounts for 
the origin of the entire Tipitaka; thus, some have taken 
this to be Buddhaghosa’s first Commentary. Leaving 


50 Abbreviations indicating Smp. and a number refer to the 
paragraph numbers in Vol. XXI of the Sacred Books of the 
Buddhists Series, N. A. Jayawickrama (trans. & ed.), The 
Inception of Discipline and The Vinaya Nidéna (London: Luzac 
and Co., 1952). 

51 ef. De Silva, p. Ixxif. 
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that issue aside, however, the purpose of this nidāna 
seems to be to establish the authority and authenticity 
of the Vinaya Pitaka. Toward that end, Buddhaghosa 
begins with a matiké of nidāna questions, “ By whom 
was it said, when, why, by whom was it preserved, 
by whom transmitted and by whom established?” 
(Smp. 2). 


The first three of these questions, by whom, when 
and for what reason, are answered by giving a long 
account of the First Council. The description of the 
First Council in this context establishes the origin and 
authority of the Vinaya. The elder Upāli, who recited 
the Vinaya at the First Council, had been specifically 
designated for this task by the Buddha. Therefore, 
the accuracy of the recital and the connection with 
the Buddha secure the Vinaya’s authoritative status. 


In addition to the general account of the Council, 
Buddhaghosa describes in detail the divisions of the 
Vinaya and of the other Pitakas which were settled. 
The entire word of the Buddha was established, 
consisting of 84,000 divisions. These divisions included 
the Vinaya with the Vibhanga, both the Mahdvibhanga 
and the Bhikkhunt vibhanga, the Khandhaka and the 
Parivāra, and the five complete Nikdyas of the Sutta 
Pitaka. Although this detailed classification of the 
Tipitaka does not fit well with the account of the Council, 
it is intended to document the authority of the entire 
canon. The Tipitaka has not received additions since 
the First Council where the 84,000 divisions of the 
dhamma were recited. Interestingly, Buddhaghosa does 
not explain why the account of the First Council 
mentions the recital of the Vinaya Pitaka and Sutta 
Pitaka only, when, according to his list of the canon, 
the Abhidhamma was also settled. 
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Having answered the first three of his questions which 
establish the authority of the Vinaya, Buddhaghosa 
proceeds to the last three questions. These questions 
investigate the prescrvation of the Vinaya, its trans- 
mission, and its establishment. Through these questions 
Buddhaghosa intends to secure the authenticity of both 
the Vinaya and the orthodox interpretation. Sig- 
nificantly, Buddhaghosa does not distinguish between 
the evidence needed to establish the authenticity of the 
Vinaya and that needed to establish the authenticity 
of the orthodox interpretation. Documenting the 
succession of teachers who transmitted the Vinaya 


from the First Council to the present establishes both- 


matters. for those who handed down the Vinaya also 
transmitted the only correct interpretation of it. 


Therefore, Buddhaghosa relates the “succession of 
teachers” (dcariya parampard) in two parts beginning 
with the teachers who transmitted it from the elder 
Upali down to the elder Moggaliputta-Tissa at the 
Third Council (Smp. 35£). Upāli, of course, learned 
the Vinaya directly from the Buddha; Dasaka, Upali’s 
pupil, and each succeeding teacher are said to have 
mastered the Vinaya in the same way under their 
predecessors. Buddhaghosa derived this list from one 
of his sources or from the Dipavamsa where it also 
occurs.®? 

This first part of the “succession of teachers” 
concludes with Tissa and is then expanded into an 
account of the Second and Third Councils in order 


52° Historians of India and Ceylon have valued this list, especially 
in the form given by the Dipavamsa, for it provides a way of 
synchronizing the chronologies of India and Ceylon. See 
Geiger, Mahdvamsa,.p. xlvii, for a clear presentation of this 
chronology. 
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to show “‘the influence of the Elder Moggaliputta 
Tissa ” (Smp. 37). These accounts also parallel those 
given in other sources about the councils. They are. 
clearly intended more for the purpose of glorifying 
Tissa and Asoka than for describing the Councils. The 
Second Council is described very briefly with the 
emphasis upon the participants’ knowledge of the 
troubles which would occasion the Third Council 
and their requesting Tissa to descend from the heavens 
to lead the next council (Smp. 39). The actual 
proceedings of the Third Council are dealt with in one 
short paragraph (Smp. 62); however, the account 
of the events which lead up to the Council and include 
Tissa’s ministry and Asoka’s support of the Sangha 
occupies almost twenty pages (Smp. p. 162-180). 


Buddhaghosa completes the “ succession of teachers ” 
following the account of the Third Council by giving 
the list of the elders by whom “from that time (Third 
Council) up to the present day it has been handed 
down,” which we have discussed above (Smp. 63).5 
This extension of the list of teachers begins with 
Mahinda who is followed by Arittha, the first Sinhalese 
monk to recite the Vinaya. These two monks were 
succeeded by a line of teachers who are described as 
“ nāgas (sages) of great wisdom, knowing the Vinaya 
and skilled in the path ” (Smp. 63). They“ proclaimed 
the Vinaya Pitaka in the Island of Tambapanni” 
(Smp. 63). Following the list of teachers, Buddhaghosa 
relates the details of the establishment of Buddhism 
in Sri Lanka as a way of answering the final question. 


53 An identical list of teachers is found in the last book of the 
Vinaya Pitaka, the Parivāra. I. B. Horner (trans.), Book of 
the Discipline, Vol. XI, of the Sacred Books of the Buddhists 
Series (London: Luzac and Co., 1952), 2f. 
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The tradition related in this section also resembles the 
accounts found in the Chronicles. The key events are 
the coming of Mahinda, the conversion of Devanam- 
piya-Tissa, the founding of the Mahavihara, the arrival 
of the Bodhi-tree, and Arittha’s chanting of the Vinaya. 
The entire account reflects the Mahavihara’s view of 
the Vinaya. The entire account reflects the Maha- 
vihara’s view of the establishment of Buddhism and 
provides a rationale for. the pre-eminence of the 
Mahavihara. 


The monks in the “succession,” especially the ones 
following Mahinda in Sri Lanka, are the teachers to 
whom Buddhaghosa referred in the introductory verses 
when he said, “ Placing reliance in the greatness of the 
teachers of yore (pubbdcariya) I shall expound the 
Vinaya? (Smp. 1.5). They had transmitted the 
Vinaya and established the Mahāvihāra as the guardian 
of the true interpretation of the Vinaya. This inter- 
pretation is what he présents in his Commentary. 
Throughout the Samantapäsädikā, Buddhaghosa refers 
to the opinions of these elders of the Mahavihara along 
with his references to the Sinhalese Commentaries 
(V.A. 535,644. etc.), 


Once beyond the nidéna, however, the Samantapdsa- 
dika differs markedly from the Sutta Althakathds because 
of the requirements of adapting the commentarial 
method to the Vinaya Pitaka. The Samantapasadika, 
drawing upon the Sinhalese Ajthakathds, had to interpret 
the Vinaya, a distinct form of literature, which is not 
only a legal code, a discipline for the life of both the 
bhikkhu and the Sangha, but which also already 
includes commentarial material within the work itself. 


> 
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These two features of the Vinaya Pitaka, its legal nature 
and the extensive commentarial material present in the 
body of the work, determined the procedure of the 
Samantapasadika. 


The heart of the Vinaya Pitaka is the Sutta Vibhanga 
which represents a commentary on and exposition of 
the Pdtimokkha, the disciplinary rules for bhikkhus. 
The Samantapāsādikā describes the structure of this work 
as it was set forth at the First Council. With regard 
to each rule, Upāli spoke about the subject 
(vatihu), origin (nidéna), person (fuggala), rule (pannatti), 
corollaries to the rule (anupanaatti), offences (Gpatii), 
and exceptions to the offences (andpatti) (Smp. 14). 
These headings correspond fairly well to the structure 
of the Suttavibhanga; as we have it, the work consists 
of four major divisions. The rules occupy the central 
place with each rule being attributed to the Buddha. 
They occur in the traditional order of the Patimokkha 
beginning with the most serious offences, or the parijika 
rules, and then proceeding to the other divisions in the 
order of their gravity. Preceding the declaration of 
the rule a story is given describing the circumstances 
(nidana, puggala) which brought the rule about. These 
stories provide a “ setting in life ” for the rules, similar 
to the nidanas for each sutta in the Sutta Atthakathas. 
Like the sutta nidanas, these stories carry no guarantee 
of: historical reliability. S. Dutt has described the 
reason why the commentators appended one or more 
stories to each rule; “In primitive conception, every 
law being an adjudication and command, the ‘state 
of facts >on which the adjudication was made could not 
be dispensed with in laying down the law.” 54 


54 S. Dutt, Early Buddhist Monachism (Bombay: Asia Publishi 
i l 
House, 1960), p. 25. i Pan 
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- Following the statement of the Patimokkha rule, the 
Sutta Vibhanga enshrines the Old Commentary. It 
represents an ancient commentary which came to be so 
closely associated with the rules that it was included 
in the canon. Interestingly, Buddhaghosa’s seven 
headings describing the original contents of the Suita 
Vibhanga do not include the Old Commentary (Smp. 14). 
The Old Commentary focuses exclusively on the Pafi- 
mokkha rule, which might mean that it existed prior 
to the stories or was attached to a form of the Patimokkha 
without stories. Whatever the case may be, the Old 
Commentary has nothing to say about the stories but 
only takes up in word by word fashion the important 
terms in the rule. The purpose of the Old Commentary 
is to define these legal terms in order to specify which 
situations were covered by the rule. To accomplish 
this purpose the Old Commentary uses such methods as 
citing examples specifying the denotation of a particular 
term in a rule. For inStance, it indicates the term 
“knife? in the rule forbidding killing also implies 
a prohibition of other weapons such as daggers, arrows, 
cudgels, stones, swords, poisons, or ropes (Vin. IIT. 73). 
Likewise, the denotation of the term “ woman apart 
the rule about contact is said to include any human, 
woman, from a baby just born to an older girl, but is 
said to exclude female yakkhas, female ghosts (pēta), 
and animals (Vin. III. 121). Another frequent method 
is the analysis of a term like “ theft” to indicate that 
it means the taking of goods worth a pada or more. 
Also, as in most legal traditions, the Buddhists found 
it necessary to define what constitutes “ indulging in 
sexual intercourse;” so the Old Commentary analyzes 
“indulging ” (patisevati) to mean “ penetration even 
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for the length of a sesame seed ” (Vin. III. 28). The 
Old Commentary employs many other standard 
commentarial methods, such as similes and synonyms, 
to accomplish its purpose. 


The fourth kind of material in the Sutta Vibhanga 
consists of stories about specific cases indicating whether 
the acts constitute violations of the rule (dpatti, anāpatti). 
These stories represent a practical legal commentary 
on the rules. which developed as the Sangha tried 
to live under this discipline. Here we see the legal 
minds in the Sangha wrestling with questions of issues 
such as intention, motive, ‘sanity and coercion as they 
affect the guilt of a person. 


The other parts of the Vinaya pitaka also consist 
largely of legal and commentarial material just as the 
Mahavibhanga does. The Bhikkhuni Vibhanga follows 
this same fourfold pattern although it is built upon 
the bhikkhuni’ patimokkha. The Mahavagga and 
Cullavagga, the Khandhakas, interpret the kammavaca, 
the rituals or official acts in the life of the Sangha. 
The Vinaya explains these acts by means of nidanas, 
stories, rules, variations in the rules, and in one case, 
the Old Commentary (Vin.I. 103)5*; but it does not 
have the same rigid, fourfold structure as the Sutta 
Vibhanga. The Parivaéra also contains much commen- 
tarial material as it reconsiders the basic rules from 
various angles. 

The Samantapasadika comments upon this entire 


corpus of legal and quasi-legal material in several 
ways. First, as one of its primary tasks the Samanta- 


55 T. W. Rhys Davids and Hermann Oldenberg (trans.), Vinaya 
Texts, Vol. I, Sacred Books of the East Vol. XIII, edited by 
Max Muller (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1881), p. xv. 
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pasddika interprets the meaning and intention of the 
rules by defining and explaining vague terms. 
It presents what one philosopher calls “ precising 
definitions”’ in which “certain statutory terms are 
clarified so they will specifically cover or specifically 
exclude’ various cases.5* In this way the Vinaya 
Atthakatha both supplements the Old Commentary 
by clarifying terms which it left vague and goes beyond 
the Old Commentary by explaining portions of the 
Vinaya other than the Patimokkha rule itself, to which 
the Old Commentary restricted its attention. In one 
instance, Buddhaghosa states that since the Old Com- 
mentary’s treatment of a subject is brief (sankhitta) 
he will explain the details (vitthara) (V.A. 493). 
The methods he uses to clarify vague terms vary. 
Frequently he analyzes the meaning of the terms. 
Thus, he explains the distance represented by the 
term “a stone’s throw” (leddupaia, V.A. 299); or 
offers a further clarification of the term “ pdda”’ as a 
criterion of theft by showing that a pāda was the 
equivalent of five médsakas, where twenty méasakas 
equalled a kahdpana (V.A. 297). To cite another 
instance of this method, he defines a person of 
“medium” abilities as one of “ medium strength ” 
of “ medium size,” one neither without strength nor 
of great strength (V.A. 299). To clarify other vague 
terms, Buddhaghosa also gives examples much like the 
Old Commentary does to specify the denotation of a 
term, uses synonyms and employs other methods 
(e.g. V.A. 309,488). 
56 Copi, p. 122. 
57 This abbreviation (V.A.) refers to the Pali Text Society's 
edition of the Vinaya Aithakatha, edited by Takakusu and 
Nagai. 
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Second, the Samantapasadika not only clarifies vague 
terms in the Patimokkha rules and the other rules and 
precepts, but it also discusses the implications of the 
rules. In some instances, the Atthakatha summarizes the 
intent of the various rules on a particular topic, for 
example, stealing (V.A. 309f). At other times it discusses 
the degrees of violating a rule, as the rule has been 
exemplified in the cases and stories; it classifies the 
various grades of offences, as dukkata, or less serious, and 
thullaccayassa, or more serious (V.A. 302, 805, 535). 
And third, the Samantapdsddikad does not restrict its 
attention to the legal terms but also comments upon 
the narrative portons of the Vinaya. It reads between 
the lines of the stories associated with the rules and 
relates important information concerning the circums- 
tances which prompted the rule. Pacittiya rule number 
thirty-six, for example, prohibits bhikkhus from sewing 
robes for bhikkhunis who are not related to them 
(Vin. IV. 60f). The story in the Vinaya tells us that 
the Buddha declared this rule because a certain bhikkhu 
made a robe with a design on it for a bhikkhuni. Just 
reading the Vinaya’s account of this rule, one might 
wonder what harm there could be in bhikkhus making 
robes for bhikkhunis. The Commentary explains the 
true intention of the rule, however, when it says that 
the design the bhikkhu made on the robe was an erotic 
picture (V.A. 804f). 

In these and other ways, the Samantapdsddiké comments 
upon the rules, the stories, the prescriptions for the 
Sangha, and the other legal material. Buddhaghosa 
proceeds in this Commentary just as he does in the 
Sutta Atthakathds by anuttinapadavannand or “commenting 
on unexplained words” (V.A. 532). He follows the 
same gradual procedure used there of selecting key 
words for comment as they appear in the text (V.A.309, 
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522). He pursues the same commentarial purpose 
of setting out the details of the subject vitthire, V.A. 535), 
but the commentary he produces in the Samantapäsädikā 
differs from the Sutta Atthakathis because explaining 
the details of a legal corpus is different from explaining 
the details of suttas. 


(3) INTERPRETATION IN THE ABHIDHAMMA PITAKA 
ATTHAKATHAS _ 

In the Aéthasdlini, the Commentary upon the first 
book of the Abhidhamma Pitaka, the Dhamma-Sangani, 
Buddhaghosa interprets the Abhidhamma from the same 
standpoint as he has interpreted the Sutta and Vinaya 
Pitakas. Accepting the authority and authenticity of 
the Abhidhamma, he intends to set forth the details of 
the Abhidhamma with the basic commentarial methods. 
The uniqueness of the Abhidhamma Atthakathās results 
from the nature of the subject matter of this Pitaka, 
as was the case with the Samantapdsddika. When 
Buddhaghosa came to Sri Lanka in the fifth century, 
the orthodox Theras of the Mahavihara believed 
the Abhidhamma to be “that which exceeds and is 
distinguished from the dhamma (the suttas) ” (Dhs.A. 2). 
The Abhidhamma philosphy was said to be superior to 
the teachings in the suttas for ideas were “fully 
classified” and set forth only in the Abhidhamma 
(Dhs:A. 3). Thus, only those bhikkhus who knew the 
Abhidhamma could truly understand or explain the 
dhamma (Dhs.A. 29). 

However, the orthodox view of the Abhidhamma 
was not uncontested, for Buddhaghosa devotes 
considerable attention to establishing the niddna in 
order to defend the authority of the Abhidhamma. 
He begins by citing a dialogue which reveals the kind 
of criticism Buddhaghosa seeks to counter. When a 
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“ heretic ” says the Abhidhamma was not spoken by the 
Buddha (Dhs.A. 28), the heretic is accused of sitting 
“at one end of the assembly and dozing ” when the 
Vinaya was taught, for in the ordinances of that Pitaka 
the Abhidhamma is mentioned by the Buddha (Vin.IV. 
144). If this reference failed to silence a heretic, he 
could be directed to the Mahdgosinga-sutta in which 
the Buddha praised two monks who were talking 
about Abhidhamma (M.I. 218). 


Another approach taken by heretics in questioning 
the authority of the Abhidhamma seems to have been 
regarded as a more serious threat. In this case a 
heretic might challenge the Abhidhamma because it 
does not have an introduction telling when and where 
the Buddha delivered these teachings, although the 
authentic teachings all have ‘such an introduction 
(Dhs.A. 29). In response to this charge, Buddhaghosa 
weaves together several traditional explanations of this 
problem and provides a threefold nidéna or introduction 
for the Abhidhamma. These traditions present the 
orthodox doctrine of the Buddha which has a direct 
relation to orthodoxy’s insistence upon the authoritative 
interpretation. The first tradition explains the 
Abhidhamma’s lack of a nidāna by saying that only a 
Buddha could teach this lofty philosophy. Thus, 
although no niddna is necessary, the entire history of 
the previous Buddhas should be considered as the 
nidana. 


Next, Buddhaghosa explains that the Abhidhamma 
actually has two niddnas, instead of just one. He 
cites a méatikd with seventeen questions establishing 
that the twin sources of the Abhidhamma both refer to 
the Buddha himself, first in his previous lives and 
second in his enlightened existence under the Bodhi 
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Tree (Dhs.A. 31f). The Buddha penetrated the 


Abhidhamma through his wisdom and taught it first to 
the devas in the Tdvatimsa heavens. Therefore, the 
Abhidhamma is unique and is an unfathomable as the 
ocean since it can only be realized by a Buddha’s 
omniscience (Dhs.A. 13). Just as the Abhidhamma 
itself was handed down by Sariputia and recited at the 
First Council, however, so the true interpretation was 
also transmitted through Mahinda to the Sinhalese 
Atthakathés (Dhs.A..17,40). This interpretation is what 
Buddhaghosa conveys in the Atthasdlint. Since the 
Buddha was omniscient and the Abhidhamma unfatho- 
mable, the orthodox interpretation provides the only 
possible way of understanding these teachings. 


Buddhaghosa describes the Abhidhamma as nippariydya- 
desanā, or teaching without explanation or demonstra- 
tion, and says that it differs from the Sutta Pitaka because 
the suttas classify concepts only partially whereas the 
Abhidhamma classifies them fully (Dhs.A. 2f). Thus, 
the appropriate tasks for jthe Abhidhamma Atthakathés 
are interpreting the Abhidhamma’s classification schemes 
and supplying the explanations and demonstrations 
which the Abhidhamma lacks. In these two ways 
Buddhaghosa, in the Aéthasdlini, sets forth the details 
of the Dhamma-Sangani and elucidates the logic and the 
meaning of its system. 


Since systematic classification is the hallmark of the 
Abhidhamma, Buddhaghosa frequently analyzes the 
structure and methods of classification. He begins 
the Dhamma-Sangani Atthakatha with a description of 
the divisions of the text (Dhs.A. 36) and introduces 
new sections with a further explanation of their 
structure (Dhs.A. 55,136,152). His comments follow 
this structure just as the Commentaries followed the 
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structure of the Sutta and Vinaya  Pitakas. More 
important than the structure of the work, however 
are the methods of classification employed in the tone 
these receive ample analysis by Buddhaghosa as well. 
For example, he explains the three methods of classi- 
fication in the second ‘part of the first division of the 
Dhamma-Sangani (Dhs.A. 137f). The first method is 
threefold and classifies terms according to the letter 
(vyañjana), the prefix, and the meaning (aftha). The 
second method has four categories: name, classification, 
function, and opposition. The final method arranges 
terms „according to ‘‘embellishment” and “ inten- 
sification.”” Buddhaghosa explains that- these three 
methods of classification overlap; so that when the 
Dhamma-Sangani explains “ contact” (phassa) by saying 
it means phusand, samphusana, and samphusitatia, it is 


classifying the term according to the prefix, the name, 
and the intensification. We may wonder why 


Buddhaghosa or the earlier commentators would have 
been interested in these obscure methods. In these 
explanations, however, Buddhaghosa justifies and makes 
sense of the complex system which the tradition held 
to be not merely one possible way of classifying the 
dhamma but the supreme classification and systemati- 
zation of the dhamma laid down by the Buddha himself. 


As its second and most important task, the Dhamma- 
Sangani Althakatha complements the concise treatment 
of the terms in the Abhidhamma classifications by defining 
and explaining the terms in detail and demonstrating 
the relationships between the terms which make the 
system valid. To accomplish this task, the Atthakatha 
employs many of the standard hermeneutical cate- 
gories. It defines words by giving synonyms (e.g. 
Dhs.A. 66) and suggesting etymologies (e.g. Dhs.A. 143, 
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48). It explains words in brief and in detail and 
implicitly distinguishes between word-commentaries 
and meaning-commentaries (Dhs.A. 124,63). The 
fourfold hermeneutical category of characteristic 
(lakkhana), function (rasa), manifestation (paccupatthdna), 
and footing (padatthina) figures significantly in the 
interpretation of the terms in the Dhamma-Sangani. 
The Atthakatha analyzes the terms in these four ways 
in order to demonstrate how the psychological states 
indicated by the terms present themselves in human 
experience. To carry this demonstration even. further, 
Buddhaghosa cites numerous stories drawn from the 
life of the Sangha and many similes from everyday life. 
In explaining the terms in detail, he also extends the 
Abhidamma classification by noting sub-categories of 
concepts such as the three kinds of “calm” or the 
varieties of “ energy.” Buddhaghosa collates the ways 
in which the ancient commentators gave living meaning 
to the lifeless lists of the Abhidhamma and demonstrates 
the psychological and philosophical truths which lie 
behind the classifications. 


The Relationship Between the Netti and the Pal 
Commentaries 


Having seen that the Pali Commentaries on all 
three divisions of the canon have the same methodsi 
of interpretation as the Visuddhimagga, methods which 
continued to be followed in the Tikas and later com- 
mentarial literature, we must ask about the source 
of these methods. These methods of intepretation 
certainly existed prior to Buddhaghosa for, as we have 
seen, he makes no claim to be the author of the 
Commentaries; he merely conveys the interpretations 
that he received from his sources, the Sinhalese 
Atthakathas, and the traditions of the elders of the 
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Mahdavihara. We know that Buddhaghosa did not 
invent the exegetical categories as ways of organizing 
the material from his sources because he frequently 
cites an explanation of a term according to these 
categories from one source and then cites an alternate 
explanation from another source which employs these 
categories differently. For example, in the Atthasälinī 
he gives a lengthy explanation ‘of sati, mindfulness, 
according to the categories of characteristic, function, 
manifestation, and footing. Then he says, “ Here 
is another way of explaining it”? and gives another 
source’s exposition of sati by these four categories 
(Dhs.A. 121f). So, if the method and categories pre- 
date Buddhaghosa and were used by the ancient 
teachers of the commentarial tradition, then the origin 
of the method is pushed back to a very early period 
and we can ask, did the traditional commentarial 
method of interpretation stem from the primary work 
on interpretation, the WNeti#-Pakarana ? What is the 
relationship between the method of interpretation 
jn the Pali Commentaries and that in the Netti ? 


Although relatively little has been written about 
the relation of the Netti to the Atthakathds, two respected 
Pali scholars have expressed opposing views on this 
question. Lily De Silva writes. that although several 
of the Netti’s principles ‘‘ seem to be underlying in the 
interpretation”? of the Commentaries, the “ Nett 
method as a whole ”?” was not a major influence in the 
development of the Commentaries. She supports her 
claim by stating that, “This fact is betrayed to a 
certain extent by the dearth (or absence ?) of Netti 
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technical terms in the commentaries.’** In contrast 
to this view, Venerable Nanamoli, in his translation 
of the Netti, maintains that all of the Commentaries 
were heavily dependent upon the Netti for their 
exegetical methods and technical terms. He says, 
“The Commentaries’ debt to the Guide (Netti) can 
hardly be overstated.”’5* 


Both of these scholars agree that the Netti influenced 
the Commentaries; the question is how and to what 
extent? DeSilva regards the Nettis influence as quite 
indirect and minimal in that it supplied only “ under- 
lying” principles of interpretation, but Venerable 
Nanamoli maintains that the Neti’s influence was 
direct and substantial. Although we appreciate De 
Silva’s caution here, we must question her assessment 
of the literature. The overwhelming weight of the 
evidence from the Commentaries calls into question 
her claim that the Commentaries have a “ dearth ” 
or absence of the Netti’s technical terms. Indeed, we 
find an abundance of the Netts technical terms and 
interpretive categories in all of the commentarial 
literature, from the Visuddhimagga to the Pali Atthakathas 
and Tikds. We have referred to many of these terms 
in our discussion above, but we might note here some 
of the most prominent ones. Two of the Nettis hära, 
padatthana (proximate cause) and lakkhana (characteris- 
tic) constitute two of the most frequent methods of 
defining or explaining in the Commentaries (e.g. Vism. 
8,85; Dhs.A. 63). We have also seen that the four 
interpretive categories from the Netts sixth hära also 


58 Daz Silva, p. xxiv. 

59 Bhikkhu Nanamoli (trans.), The Guide (Netti-Pakaranart), 
(London: for the Pali Text Society by Luzac and Co., 1962) 
p. liv. 
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figure prominently in commentarial interpretations: 
nerutta (etymology or linguistic) adhippāya (intention), 
nidina (source), and pubbdparasandhi, (consecutive 
sequence, which resembles kamato, order, M.A. E175): 
Other commonly used.technical terms include paccaya 
or condition (hdra fifteen), used to explain the inter- 
relatedness of states (Vism. 532£,488,614), the categories 
of ekattaté and vematiaia, or unity and diversity (hdra 
fourteen) (Vism. 585), and their sub-categories samkhepa 
and vilthara or in brief and in detail, which guide the 
interpretation process in the three central mātīkās 
of the Visuddhimagga and constitute the logic behind 
much of the commentarial literature (Vism. 6,8 4.4 36, 
also 483, Kh.A. 39). We must agree with Venerable 
Nanamoli that the Commentaries use the Netti’s termi- 
nology extensively. It seems impossible to dispute 
the presence of the Neélz’s technical terms in the com- 
mentrial literature. 


In addition to these technical terms, the Commen- 
taries also employ some of the broader interpretive 
methods found in the WNetti’s nayd or guidelines. The 
commentarial literature shares the Netti’s method of 
applying the teachings to particular types of persons. 
The Visuddhimagga classifies individuals in exactly the 
same way that the Netti does; people are plagued by 
either ignorance or craving and constitute cither the 
view-temperament group or the craving-temperament 
group (Vism. 578). Other passages contain the Netti’s 
related classifications of ‘‘ quick intuition” and 
“sluggish intuition”? (Dhs.A. 183f). Variations of 
these classifications also occur as the commentators 
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attempt to adjust aspects of the dhamma such as the 
meditation subjects to the temperaments of individuals 
(Vism. 101f,114f). The presence in the Commentaries 
of these classifications of individuals seems particularly 
significant since they constitute a main theme in the 
Netts method of interpretation. Other aspects of the 
commentarial method also bear striking resemblances 
to the Wett’s method. For example, the Visuddhimagga 
describes a way of grouping concepts “ according to 
the naya by which one part represents any remaining 
one of its kind” (Vism. 561). This is similar tothe 
Nettis dictum that the “ meaning is one and only the 
phrasing is different,” which is the essence of the 
Plotting of Directions naya (N. 122). 


The Netts method of interpretation is organized 
around the concepts of attha or meaning and byañjana 
or phrasing. The commentarial literature also follows 
these organizing principles to some extent. We have 
observed that the Sutta ‘Althakathiés have atthavannané 
and padavannana as basic methods of interpretation. 
These methods correspond to the emphasis upon. attha 
and byafijand, even if an exact correlation of the methods 
of atthavannané and padavannand to the Neiti’s terms, 
attha and byañjanā, is more difficult to draw. Both 
the Netti and the commentarial literature present 
attha and byañŭjanā as the hallmarks of the Buddha’s 
dhamma-teaching. The  Visuddhimagga contains a 
passage which closely resembles the Netti in the way 
in which it describes the role of atiha and byañjanā 
in communicating the dhamma in various ways to various 
kinds of persons (Vism. 214, N.8). This passage in 
the Visuddhimagga lists six technical terms as the ways 
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of establishing attha and six other terms as constituents 
of byatjand; these same terms also occur in the same order 
in the Netii’s passage.* 

Thus, in many ways the material and terminology 
in the Commentaries, seem to imply some kind of 
relationship to the Netti; in addition, the Pali Com- 
mentaries contain at least two passages in which their 
relationship to the Neiti is made explicit. These two 
passages are identical and occur in the Majjhima Nikdya 
Atthakatha’s explanation of the Satipatthana-sutta (M.A. 


60 Here are the relevant portions of these two passages. Nétti 
p. 8. 

Tattha _aparimana pada, aparimana _akkhara, 
aparimana byanjana, aparimana akara nerutta niddesa. 
Etass eva atthassa samkasana pakasana vivarana 
vibhajan™ uttanikammam pannatti ..... 


Herein there are words of unguaged measure, letters 
of unguaged measure, phraising of unguaged measure, 
and moods, language and descriptions of unguaged 
measure. But of the meaning of this there are expla- 
nations, displays, clarifications, analyses, exhibition, 
and description ..... 

Visuddhimagga, p. 214. 


. atthasampattiya sattham, vyanjanasampattiya 
savyanjanam, Sankasana — "pakisana — vivarana— 
vibhajana — uttanikarana — pannatti atthapadasama- 
yogato sattham, akkhara—padavyanjanakaraniruttinid- 
desa sampattiya sagyanjanam. 


‘. (the dhamma is) with meaning” because of 
excellence of meaning and with phrasing because of 
excellence of phrasing. It is with meaning because 
it combines (construes) word meaning by explana- 
tion, display, clarification, analysis exhibition and 
description; it is with phrasing because of excellence 
of letters, words, phrasing, moods, language and 
description. 
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S.H.B., p. 215f) and in the Digha Nikéya Atthakatha’s 
explanation of the Mahdsatipatthina-sutta (D.A., 754). 
In these passages, the commentator employs ideas from 
the Netti and two of the Nettis central methods of 
interpretation, and concludes the passages by saying 
this is the “Pakarana-naya,” which we may reasonably 
take to mean the “Nett Pakarana’s method.” The 
commentator in these passages draws upon the Netti 
to answer the question “Why did the Buddha teach 
only four foundations of mindfulness (satipatthéna) and 
neither more nor less?” He explains that, first, the 
four foundations of mindfulness correspond to the four 
basic types of persons and their paths: the dull and 
bright-witted persons of craving temperament (fanha- 
carita) and the dull and bright witted persons of view- 
temperament (ditthicarita) who follow the paths of 
quiet (samatha) and insight (vipassana). And, second, 
he says the foundations of mindfulness are four in 
order to counteract the four perversions (vipallāsa) 
and to set in motion the process of overcoming other 
unprofitable states such as the dsavas and the attach- 
ments. This is a striking passage, which, although 
it does not quote the Netti directly, almost surely reflects 
some contact with the Netti. The application of the 
dhamma to these basic types of temperaments and the 
correlation of profitable mental states with unprofitable 
mental states constitute two of the Weiti’s basic methods 
of analyzing and interpreting the dhamma, and it is 
these two methods that the commentator uses in these 
passages and terms ‘“‘Pakarana Naya’. In addition, 
all of the ideas in these passages occur in the Netti. 
The Neiti equates the two kinds of craving temperament 
and view-temperament persons with quiet and insight 
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(N. 7).61 It relates the four foundations of mindfulness 
to the four perversions and indicates that this causes 
the clearing up of the states mentioned in these passages 
in the Atthakathis (N. 119f & 31). And the Netti 
shows that the four types of persons correspond to the 
four foundations and the four perversions (N. 114, 
117f 122f). . Thus, it appears that the commentators 
not only were acquainted with technical terms from 
the Netti but also knew and employed specific ideas 
and methods from the Netti. 

De Silva’s argument that the ‘‘ Netti method as a 
whole” had little influence upon the Commentaries 
seems to be based upon the presence of a section in the 
Digha Atthakatha Tiké which explicitly applies all of 
the Netti’s categories of interpretation to the Brahmajala- 
sutta, but does so in a separate section after the main 
comment on this sutta has been completed. Since 
this section stands apart from the rest of the commentary 
on the sutta, De Silva remarks, “ This perhaps shows 
that the Netti method has not become an integral 
part of the living traditional method of exegesis.’’s? 
Interestingly, however, Venerable Nanamoli observes 
that the Majhima Nikdya Tiké has a similar section 
exhibiting all of the Netti’sinterpretive methods, but 
he, instead, regards these sections to be proof of the 
Netts influence and importance. He writes, “ It 
(the Netti) was so highly regarded that the Ttkas (sub- 
commentaries) to the Digha and Majjhima Nikayas 
(composed probably in the 12th century A.D.) both 


61 One of the few differences in these passages and the Netit 
is that the Netti uses the word udatta or clever to indicate the 
opposite of manda; whereas, the Visuddhimagga uses the word 
tikkha to refer to the clever person. 

62 De Silva, p. lxxiv. 
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have their comments to the first Sutta of the Nikaya 
rounded off with an exposition of the Guide's (Netti’s) 
method applied to them as presented in its second 
chapter.” Nanamoli’s understanding of these two 
sections as complete expositions of the Netts method 
seems to be the most probable explanation of them 
because the Tīkās do not restrict their use of the Nett’s 
technical terms to these sections but only in these 
sections do they set forth the entire method. If the 
Tikis employed the Neéti’s technical terms only in 
ihese sections we might accept De Silva’s view that the 
Tiké’s use of the complete Netti method stands in 
contrast to the rest of its commentarial material and 
indicates the commentator’s decision not to use the 
Nettis method except in an exemplary section. 
However, we find several ‘unmistakable references to 
the Netts interpretive categories in the Tika’s main 
discussion of the Brahmajdla-sutta, which precedes the 
specia] section. There we find, for example, the 
Digha Atthakatha Tika referring to the Netti’s five nayas 
by name (DAT. 46), explicitly commenting on the 
sutta according to meaning (attha) and phrasing 
(uyaitjana) (D.A.T. 53,54,etc.), and employing other 
basic categories found in the Netti. The Tika knew 
and incorporated the Nettis method into its regular 
commentary and in addition gave a special demonstra- 
tion of how the complete method worked. 


Why do the Tīkās have these special sections demons- 
trating the Netts method? Probably because the 
authors of the Tikds had a scholastic interest in 
the process of interpretation. The T%kas not 
only explain the suttas and Commentaries but 
also describe and analyze the methods of interpretatioa 
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We have seen this feature of the Tikas above in our 
discussion of the methods of interpretation in the 
Visuddhimagga and the Pali Commentaries. We noted 
that the Tīkās list the interpretive methods used in 
these works and that the names they give to the methods 
often do not appear in the works themselves. This 
would seem to indicate a scholastic interest in the 
procedures of interpretation, and it could be that these 
special sections on the complete Netti method also reflect 
such an interest. That the Netti method as a whole 
does not appear elsewhere has no special significance, 
since elements of the method are used extensively in 
the commentarial literature. As Nanamoli writes, 
the “ Commentaries do not display the method itself, 
as the finished building does not show the scaffolding.** 


Although the commentarial literature employs the 
Netti’s categories of interpretation, the Netti and the 
Commentaries differ significantly in the ends which 
they intend to achieve by these categories of inter- 
pretation. The Netti and the Commentaries ultimately 
have different purposes and these can be seen in the 
way in which they utilize the same categories of 
interpretation and in the categories which they do not 
have in common. The WNeiti’s general aim can be 
described as construing (yutti) peripheral teachings 
in terms of the essence of the dhamma. For this purpose 
it demonstrates how the categories can be employed 
to reduce teachings to the implicit basic ideas of the 
dhamma, such as the four noble truths and conditioned 
genesis (N. 22,etc.). The Visuddhimagga and the 
Commentaries, on the other hand, have as their purpose 
the exposition (vinicchaya) of the details of the dhamma. 
Thus, the Visuddhimagga proceeds in almost the opposite 
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direction from the Netti, for the Visuddhimagga begins 
with one verse on the central ideas of the dhamma 
(sila, samadhi, and paññā) and uses the categories of 
interpretation to expand this verse into a systematic 
and all-inclusive presentation of the various details 
of Theravada belief and practice. It is significant that 
the term for the Netti’s main purpose, yutti or appropriate 
construing, does not figure prominently in the Visuddhi- 
magga, and the term for Visuddhimagga’s main purpose, 
vinicchaya or exposition, does not figure in the Netti. 


To illustrate how the Netti and the Commentaries 
use the same categories of interpretation for different 
ends, we might observe the use of the category of 
padatthana or “ proximate cause.” The Netti gives 
this category as one of its ārā. The Commentaries 
rely heavily upon this category along with /akkhana 
or “ characteristic ” to indicate the connections between 
ideas in the dhamma and to set forth the various 
implications of the ideas. That is, the Commentaries 
employ these categories to give details and to expand 
the dhamma. The Netti, however, has other categories 
which it teaches should be used in conjunction with 
categories like “ proximate cause”’ to accomplish the 
aim of appropriate construing. The Netti introduces 
the categories of “ conversion’ and “ co-ordination ” 
that indicate how to use “ proximate cause ” to reduce a 
teaching to the essential ideas implicit behind it 
(N. 40f, 81f). In its example of these categories the 
Netti shows how an interpreter could begin with a random 
passage from the Samyutta Nikaya and by “ converting ” 
the “ proximate causes ” of the terms in the passage 
could eventually equate the passage with major ideas 


of the dhamma and the four noble truths (N. 40ff). 


At least six of the Netti’s categories have this specialized 
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purpose, and thus do not appear in the Commentaries.** 
The Commentaries, however, also have categories 
suited to the purposes of exposition which do not appear 
among the Netts categories. Obvious examples of 
these are upamā (simile) and bhdvand naya (method of 
development). E 


' The Netti and the Commentaries employ these 
categories of interpretation for different ends because 
they represent different kinds of literary works. The 
Netti is not a commentary but teaches a particular 
method of interpretation for the purpose of safeguarding 
the interpretation of the dhamma. The Commentaries, 
however, do not teach a method of interpretation but 
transmit the established meaning of the dhamma. They 
are not concerned to prescribe safeguards for the 
process of interpreting the dhamma. but, rather, protect 
the dhamma by setting forth the established meaning 
as fully and as clearly as possible. Because of these 
differences in the approach to the interpretation of the 
dhamma, it seems reasonable to argue that the Netti 
represents an earlier phase than the Commentaries in 
the development of interpretation, for the Netti does 
not presuppose the existence of the Commentaries 
but teaches how to do one’s own interpretation 
of the dhamma. As we have seen though, the origins 
of both the Netts method and the Commentaries’ 
ideas lie in the early periods of Buddhism. An elder 
steeped in the ways of the Netti could argue that the 
method of the Netti and of the Commentaries are 
ultimately the same, for according to the Netti the 
teaching is the same whether one gives it in brief 
(sankhepa) or in detail (vitthara) (N. 73f). The Com- 


65 These categories are Yutti-hiva, Avatia-hara, Vibhatti-hara, 
Parivatiana-héra, Otarana-héra, and Samaropana-hara. 
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mentaries, however, seem to have as their special purpose 
giving the teaching in detail, while the Netti seems to 
emphasize working back to the essentials in brief. 


Tue METHOD or DEVELOPMEMT (bhavananaya) 


Although, thus far, we have considered primarily 
the ways in which the Commentaries expound the 
meaning of the dhamma in detail, we have at the same 
time considered some of the ways in which the Cem- 
mentaries accomplish the other half of the commentarial 
purpose, the explanation of the method of development 
(bhavandnaya). For the explanation of the meaning 
and the explanation of the method of development 
are related as two sides of a coin. In some cases the 
Commentaries use the same categories to delineate 
meaning and method of development. In other 
cases, such as in the Visuddhimagga’s central mätikās 
on samadhi and paññā, the question “How is it 
developed?” constitutes the most extensive category 
of exposition: and in the long sections of the Visuddhi- 
magga governed by this general category Buddhaghosa 
deals with the details of both doctrine and meditation. 
This close relationship between the meaning and the 
method of development obtains because the com- 
mentors were not only interested in explaining doctrines 
such as the stages of samādhi or the truths of Paftna 
but they also sought to explain how one could attain 
those stages and realize those truths. 


We find this emphasis upon the practical side, the 
method of development, accompanying the emphasis 
upon the explanation of the doctrine throughout the 
Pali Commentaries. For example, the Digha Attha- 
katha’s explanation of the Mahdsatipatthana-sutta gives 
many practical details about the development of 
mindfulness (D.A. 772,769). Since they must follow 
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the order of their respective texts, however, the Pali 
Commentaries are somewhat restricted in the extent 
to which they can present the complete instructions 
for meditation and development. Thus, within the 
Pali Commentaries Buddhaghosa frequently explains 
the method of development briefly and then refers the 
reader to the Visuddhimagga for the systematic, detailed 
explanation (e.g. Dhs.A. 168ff, D.A. 769). Just as the 
Commentaries refer to the Visuddhimagga for the detailed 
explanation of the method of development, so we have 
seen above that they also refer to the Visuddhimagga 
for the details of the concepts of the dhamma (Kh.A. 185, 
D.A. 797,783). Because it combines the systematic, 
detailed interpretations of both meaning and method 
of development, the Visuddhimagga most clearly manifests 
the commentarial understanding of the dhamma. Thus, 
to conclude this chapter we shall sketch the Visuddhi- 
magga’s understanding of the essence of the path for it 
unites the meaning of the doctrine and method of 
development. 


In the opening paragraph of the Visuddhimagga 
a verse is given which establishes the theme, for 
Buddhaghosa says the entire Visuddhimagga is a com- 
mentary upon and an explication of this verse 
(Vism. i. 3f): 


When. a wise man, established in Virtue (sila), 


Develops Consciousness (citta) and Understanding 
(panna), 
Then as a bhikkhu ardent and wise 
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He disentangles this tangle (S.I. 13).% 


Sila, samādhi, and paññāä constitute the path (magga) 
to purification (visuddhi) which is equated with Nibbana, 
the utterly pure state (Vsm.I. 5). This path to the 
goal of the religion is what Buddhaghosa clarifies and 
explains. The work is built upon the “stages of 
visuddhi ” which are equivalent to stla, samādhi, and 
panna (M.I. 145, D.III. 288). All of the cardinal 
doctrines of Theravada can be ranged under these 
three headings, for they constitute the goodness in the 
beginning (sila), middle (samādhi), and end (panad) 
of the dhamma (Vsm.i. 10). 


According to the Theravada Commentaries the 
essential framework of the dhamma is the path of purifi- 
cation (visuddhimagga) which has these three major 
divisions, but actually consists of six stages because 
sila, samadhi and pata each have two forms, a mundane, 
lokiya, and supramundane, lokuttara, form. The Pali 
term lokiya or mundane refers to things within the loka, 
the world or the universe of samsdric existence, including 
the kama loka, rupa loka, and arupa loka. Lokuttara 
supramundane, indicates the state of things which are 
beyond the samsaric realm, specifically the four Ariyan 
paths (soldpanna, sakadagdmi, anāūgāmi, and  arahant), 
the four fruits of those paths, and nibbana (Asl. 47; 


66 Interestingly the term ‘‘ consciousness ° in this verse is citta 
rather than samadhi. Buddhaghosa and the earlier commenta- 
tors had to explain citta here by equating it with samādhi 
(Vism. 3). A Theravada Thera with whom I discussed the 
Nettt’s method of interpretation cited this verse as an example 
of what he took to be the ‘‘ Netti method,” namely reading 
into a word or a verse a meaning which that word or verse 


does not have straightforwardly. 
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Dhs. para. 1093-94; Vism. 13, 85). By relating sila 
samādhi, and panrdé to both the mundane and the 
supramundane realms, the Visuddhimagga says that 
mental development (bhävanãä) is twofold, mundane 
development and supramundane development (lokiya 
bhavané and lokuttara bhivani, Vism. 697). In order to 
transcend the state of ordinary existence and reach 
nibbana, a person, therefore, must pass through the 
three stages of the mundane realm as well as the three 
stages of the supramundane realm. These six stages 
and twofold developing constitute one long path with 
inter-related stages, rather than two separate paths. 
Although we might suspect that this division of the 
method of development into six stages represents 
scholastic theorization similar to some of the divisions 
in the Abhidhamma works, the Visuddhimagga describes 
each of these six stages as an actual, clearly defined 
aspect of the ethical and mental development practised 
by Theravadins. 


Just as other Indian religious systems placed 
brahmacariyam as the first stage of the religious life, 
so Buddhism placed sila, virtue or ethical practice, 
as the first stage. Mundane sila refers to ethical 
practices done by those who still have dsaves and 
defilements and who are thus within the loka or realm 
of samsadra (Vism. p. 13). The result of lokiya sila 
also indicates its mundane limits for it leads to 
“ improvement in future becoming ” within the realm 
of samsdra (Vism. p. 13). The Visuddhimagga discusses 
four major categories of sila. The sila of Patimokkha 
restraint (pdtemokkhasamvarasila) involves the discipline 
and conduct of the monastic life. The sila of the 
restraint of sense-faculties (indriyasamvarasila) describes 
ways in which bhikkhus should relate to their environ- 
ment in order to be in but not of the world. The last 
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two, stla of livelihood purification (Gjivapdrisuddhisilay 
and stla of requisites (paccayasannissitastla) deal with 
the proper monastic use of food and the necessities 
of life. In addition to these four, the second chapter 
of the Visuddhimagga describes the ascetic practices 
(dhutangas). When the disposition of a bhikkhu required 
it, he could undertake one of these thirteen various 
ways of asceticism to hasten his progress in 
development. It is significant that, although these 
ascetic practices do not occur in the canon, they appear 
in the Visuddhimagga as accepted and important features 
of Theravada. 


The practice of mundane sila is integrally related. 
both to the development of mundane samadhi and 
panna and to the development of the supramundane 
states. The descriptions of the various kinds of sila: 
indicate that one who perfects them is doing more 
than merely fulfilling ethical prerequisites to the 
practice of meditation: ke is regulating his outward 
life in ways that improve the inward life of meditation. 
For example, restraint of sense faculties is essential to 
inward concentration and penetration of the truth. 
On this point, the Visuddhimagga relates an interesting 
story illustrating how this ethical practice contri- 
butes to enlightenment. When Maha-Tissa Thera 
was journeying from Cetiyapabbata to Anuradhapura 
he encountered a “‘low-minded ” woman who sought 
to attract him by laughing. Hearing her laughter, 
the Thera, who was concentrating on foulness as a 
meditation subject, looked in her direction, but, 
because he exercised restraint of sense faculties, he saw 
not an attractive woman but only the decaying bones 
of her teeth. Because of his restraint and concentration 
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the impact of this sight was such that, according to the 
Visuddhimagga, he became an Arahant on the spot 
(Vism. 20f). 


Mundane sila are indirectly related to the supra- 
mundane states in that they constitute the sambhara 
(prerequisite or necessary conditon) for the escape 
from samsdra (Vism.13). Supramundane sila, however, 
relate directly to the supramundane states and are 
described as “bringing about escape from samséra”’ 
(Vism. 13). Of all the six stages described in the 
Visuddhimagga, the stage of supramundane sila is the 
least defined and hardest to understand. Supra- 
mundane szla seems to refer to sila practiced by one who 
has entered one of the four Ariyan paths. 


Samadhi, like sila, also has mundane (lokiya) and 
supramundane (lokuttara) forms. In brief, the Visuddhi- 
magga describes mundane samadhi as “ one-pointed 
concentration in the three planes (of the samsaric 
world) ” (Vism. 85). The practice of meditation begins 
with samādhi. The traditional method of developing 
samadhi, as the Visuddhimagga relates it, includes 
approaching a worthy teacher and receiving from 
among the forty meditation subjects one suited to your 
temperament. By practicing meditation with this 
particular subject, one develops the two degrees of 
samadhi, upacdra samadhi and appandsamadhi. The first 
of these degrees signifies the initial glimpses of one- 
pointed concentration, and the second refers to perfecting 
one’s concentration and becoming fully absorbed in the 
jhanas or states of concentration which constitute the 
true aim of samādhi. The meditation subjects are 
quite specialized, for the Vzsuddhimagga says that they 
lead to various levels of development. Some lead 
to upacarasamadht only, others lead only to the first 
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of the jhanas, and still others lead to complete absorption 
in all four jhdnas (Vism. 110ff). Since the meditation 
subjects were correlated to individual temperaments, 
this indicates that the Theravadins believed that 
different people were capable of different degrees of 
progress in mental development. 


Buddhaghosa devotes eleven chapters and over three 
hundred pages in the Visuddhimagga to the description 
of mundane samädhi, but he gives very little material 
describing supramundane samädhi. At the beginning 
of the description of mundane samādhi, Buddhaghosa 
justifies his exclusion of supramundane samddhi by 
saying that since “ samādhi associated with the Ariyan 
path ” is developed when paññā is developed, a separate 
description of the development of supramundane 
samādhi will not be given (Vism. p. 89). This comment 
raises some question as to whether supramundane 
samādhi is identical with paññā. Perhaps it is only 
another name for the state of enlightenment in the 
Ariyan path? But, despite the brevity of its description, 
the Visuddhimagga seems to indicate that supramundane 
samādhi is a distinct stage in the process of development. 
It is one-pointed concentration practiced by a person 
who has entered one of the four Ariyan paths. Perhaps 
the best example of supramundane samadhi occurs in 
the Mahdparinibbana-sutia, where we read that long 
after he had achieved nibbana, when his body was old 
and racked with pain, the Buddha practiced samadhi. 
On that occasion the Buddha said that it was only 
during such periods of deep concentration that he was 
free from pain (D. II. 100). 


The final pair of stages of development, mundane 


paña and supramundane pafifid, appear to constitute 
a contradiction in terms, for if paññā is the wisdem of 
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the Ariyan path and nibbdna, how can it be mundane 
at all? The answer seems to be that, although for the 
sake of simplicity paññā may sometimes be equated 
with nibbana, yet when the process of development 
is analyzed in detail, as it is in the Visuddhimagga, 
paññā is shown to have varying degrees, some mundane 
and some supramundane. The Visuddhimagga 
elaborately and minutely describes the stages of mental 
development following samadhi. Without going into 
all of these details of the development of paññä, ‘we can 
appreciate the amount of development required before 
supramundane paññā emerges by observing its place 
in the seven visuddhis, or purifications. Mundane 
paññā begins to be developed after the first two puri- 
fications, the purification of stla and of samadhi, but only 
after one attains four additional stages of difficult 
mental purification does supramundane paiifia emerge 
fully with the seventh and last visuddhi. The exact 
difference between mundane paid and supramundane 
paññā is best described by the terms anubodhanina 
and pativedhaiiana (Vism. 510). Anubodhañāņa means 
“accordingly knowing” or rational understanding. 
It understands nibbana and the path through reason 
based on hearsay and other secondary sources; therefore 
it is mundane panna. Pativedaha, however, represents 
direct penetration of the truths and nibbana, and it is 
supramundane paññā (Vism. 510). 


Conclusion 


We can sum up our investigation of the Visuddhimagga 
and the Pali Commentaries by asking the question: 
Why did this commentarial literature develop? What 
purpose and significance did these strata of extra- 
canonical literature have for Theravada Buddhists? 
The Commentaries did not develop as objective, criti- 
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cal interpretations of the texts, as interpretations 
independent of the authoritative tradition and the 
established institution of Theravada. Rather, the 
Commentaries evolved within the tradition and in 
support of the authoritative tradition. As we have 
seen, substantiating and confirming the authority and 
authenticity of the texts constituted one important 
purpose of the Commentaries. But beyond this purpose, 
the Commentaries developed for profoundly religious 
and practical reasons. They developed to explain 
and expound’ the dhamma, the truth governing both 
the cosmos and human existence. The Commentaries 
sought to explicate the dhamma of the Buddha’s 
teachings and to show the implications of the dhamma 
as an effective force in human life. The commentators 
were not objective interpreters of the teachings because 
they regarded. the dhamma as the blueprint of existence. 
They held a view of the dhamma similar to that des- 
cribed by Professor Carter when he wrote, “ Salvific 
truth, dhamma, Buddhists have said, is available and 
one lives truly when one lives according to Truth. 
In so living, one can realize salvific truth.” 67 


It was in order to manifest this truth that the com- 
mentators set forth the details of the meaning and the 
method of development. In keeping with their belief 
that the Abhidhamma was superior to the other pitakas 
because it made the teachings of the dhamma under- 
standable by analyzing and classifying them, the 
commentators carried further the classification and 


67 John Ross Carter, ‘‘ Dhamma as a Religious Concept: A Brief 
Investigation of Its History in the Western Academic 
Tradition” and Its Centrality within the Sinhalese 
Theravada Tradition,” Journal of the American Academy of 
Religions, Vol. 44, No. 4 (Dec. 1976), p. 670. 
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systematization of the dhamma teachings. The Com- 
mentaries gave meaning to the terms and concepts 
by placing them in the context of a complete religious 
and philosophical system. Thus, the Commentaries 
re-present the fully -developed understanding of the 
teachings as established at the Mahavihara in the 
first few centuries of our cra, an` understanding 
that has been normative for Theravada Buddhism down 
through the ages. The Pali Commentaries and their 
interpretation of the dhamma have commanded 
authority because they enable ordinary persons’ to 
follow the extraordinary dhamma teachings of the 
Buddha. 


The Commentaries, however, clearly show that the 
truth of the dhamma that the Buddha taught cannot 
be separated from the effectiveness of the dhamma in 
human existence. The dhamma is more than a philo- 
sophical system, it is a reality in life. Thus, for the 
Visuddhimagga and the Commentarics, the heart of 
the Theravada religious system was the method of 
development through meditation (bhdvandnaya); and 
it was in relation to this development of meditation 
that all aspects of the religious system—the doctrines, 
the practices, even the Buddha himselfi—had meaning. 
The practice of sila was intended to promote the 
development of meditation as we have seen. Important 
Theravada concepts such as the four Brahma vihāras 
(meitā, Karuna, mudita, uppekkha), the Buddha, the 
dhamma and the Sangha are shown to function in the 
religious system and to have their true meaning as 
meditation topics for developing samadhi. The Buddha 
was not to be worshipped, but by concentrating upon 
the Buddha’s special qualities and accomplishments 
a bhikkhu developed “fullness of faith, mindfulness, 
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understanding, merit” and samādhi (Vism. 212). Even 
the central doctrines of Theravada such as anteca, 
anaita, and the Four Noble Truths were not taken as 
constructs of a rational philosophy but rather as 
powerful topics for insight meditation. which could 
be fully understood only at advanced stages of the path 
(Vism. 20. 130, 511). 


It is interesting that the Vesuddhimagga’s description 
of the Theravada system gives much more attention to 
the mundane elements of the method of development 
than to their supramundane counterparts. Mundane 
sila and samadhi are described in much more detail than 
supramundane’s sila and samadhi, and even mundane 
paññā constitutes the primary subject in the description 
of paññā. This heavy imbalance cn the mundane 
side may indicate that even during the first few centuries 
of our era, arahants did not abound in India and Sri 
Lanka and that most Theravadins, then as now, were 
on the mundane rather than the supramundane path. 
We read in the Visuddhimagga that few people were 
expected to reach the advanced stages of the method 
of development because the belief was that “the 
kasina preliminary work is difficult and only one in a 
hundred or a thousand can do it,” and beyond that 
“ the arousing of the sign is difficult for one who has 
done the preliminary work and only one in a hundred 
or a thousand can do it ” and so at every stage, of those 
who had progressed that far, “ only one in a hundred 
or a thousand” continued further (Vism. 375). The 
Visuddhimagga’s detailed descriptions of the benefits 
to be gained from practicing mundane samadhi probably 
gave encouragement to those who had no hope of 
attaining the higher paths in this lifetime. For example, 
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about one who meditates on the Buddha it is said 
that he “ conquers fear and dread . . . is able to endure 
pain... and if he penetrates no higher, he is at least 
headed for a happy destiny ” (Vism. 212f), 


But even though the Visuddhimagga places the emphasis 
on the mundane stages we should not conclude that the 
supramundane stages were no longer integral to the 
Theravada religious system. Although the supramun- 
dane goal was remote and difficult to achieve 
the Visuddhimagga says that a few did achieve it (Misni 
376,123). And despite many examples and illustrations 
in the Visuddhimagga from monastic life indicating 
that bhikkhus trod he mundane path, the stories in 
the Visuddhimagga about the great elders always hold up 
the ideal of the supramundane path and nidbana. For 
example, Buddhaghosa relates a story about a famous 
Thera, Mahd-Sangharakkhita. When he was near 
death, members of the Sangha asked him what stage 
of the supramundane path he had attained. The 
Thera replied, however, that he had not reached the 
supramundane path because he had not tried for 
insight. Instead, he said he had hoped to see the 
next Buddha, Metteyya. The bhikkhus informed him 
that many people had come to be near him at this 
time of death for they believed he had attained nibbana. 
When he heard this, the Thera resolved to make an 
attempt to reach the supramundane path; he sat up; 
and at the hour of death he attained nibbana. This 
story probably held several lessons for bhikkhus still 
on the mundane path or expecting the appearance of 
Metteyya; however, most importantly, it upheld the 
superiority of the supramundane path and taught 


‘that it is never too late to strive for the goal. 
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The supramundane ideal could not be given up 
because it constituted the telos of the entire religious 
system. The development was a continuous path 
running from mundane sta to supramundane paid. 
The supramundane goal gave meaning to all the prior 
stages of the path, and even though few could attain 
it in this lifetime, it remained the ideal for without 
it the entire Theravada religious system lost all meaning 
and purpose. The ultimate purpose of the com- 
mentarial literature, therefore, is by clarifying the 
dhamma teachings to set out the path to the supra- 
mundane goal of nibbana. 
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CHAPTER IV 


The Significance of Theravada’s Interpretation 
of the Tipitaka for Western Buddhist Studies 


In the previous chapters we have seen that Theravada 
Buddhism has regarded the Tipitaka as a unique body 
of writings, as the authoritative “ word of the Buddha,” 
and that Theravada has developed special methods 
for interpreting these writings. For Theravada, the 
commentarial tradition represents the true meaning 
and the legitimate interpretation of the Tipitaka. 
The Commentaries provide the ancient, traditional 
understanding of the Tipitaka that makes both the 
ideas and the path of the dhamma accessible. In this 
concluding chapter we wish to ask what significance 
Theravada’s approach to the problem and process of 
interpreting the Tipitaka might have for Western 
scholarship of Buddhism. Obviously, an academic 
approach to the Tipitaka precludes accepting un- 
critically Theravada’s beliefs about the Pali Canon 
and Commentaries and this is not what we mean to 
suggest. Rather, our question is, what would it mean 
for Western scholarship both to recognize the 
importance that Theravada places upon the com- 
mentarial interpretation and to employ the Com- 
mentaries as one approach to understanding the 
Tipitaka? 


Interpreting the Tipitaka in the light of the Commen- 
taries would seem to make it possible for Western scholar- 
ship to arrive at a fresh understanding of both the 
Tipitaka and Theravada Buddhism. This approach 
wouldenable Western scholars to fulfil, with regard to 
Theravada, what Regamey has described as the Franco- 
Belgians ideals for Buddhist studies. Regamey writes 


that the Franco-Belgians “ have abandoned as fruitless 
the attempt to reconstruct a pure Buddhism, are 
convinced that Buddhism is as much the work of the 
Buddhists as of the Buddha himself, and find the 
entire wealth and true face of this religion in the 
manifoldness of its aspects, and the multiplicity of its 
sects or schools.”? Let us see how recognizing the 
commentarial interpretation of the Tipitaka would 
facilitate such an approach. 


The Vipitaka and the Quest for “ Early Buddhism” 


First, seeing the Tipitaka in the context of the Com- 
mentaries would provide an alternative to “ the attempt 
to reconstruct a pure Buddhism.” One of the primary 
interests that has controlled the study of the Tipitaka 
in the West has been the interest in discovering “ early 
Buddhism” or “original Buddhism.” The Tipitaka 
has, in many cases, been evaluated and understood 
solely as a source for “early Buddhism.” This 
approach has seriously distorted Western understand- 
ing of both the Tipitaka and the Theravada tradition. 
Although, to be sure, not all scholars have taken this. 
approach, we should note two important instances. 
of it and the problems inherent in these views of the 
Tipitaka. 


The Anglo-German school led by the Rhys Davids 
and Oldenberg which introduced the West to the 
Pali Canon also introduced the West to this approach 
to the Tipitaka. Although these scholars had high 
regard for the Tiptaka and made it the focus of their 
extracrdinary scholarship, they were primarily 


1 Constantin Regamcy, Der Buddhismus Indiens, 1951, pp. 247-8. 
Translated and cited by Edward Conze in ‘‘ Recent Progress 
in Buddhist Studies,” p. 3. 
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interested in it as a source for “early Buddhism.” 
Because the Anglo-Germans have been so closely iden— 
tified with the Pali Canon, it comes as something 
of a surprise to find that they did not study the 
Theravada tradition at all and chiefly saw the Tipitaka 
as a source for historical research. Rather than 
placing the canon in the context of the Theravada 
tradition, they divorced it entirely from the tradition 
and left aside all study of the tradition. The patriarch 
of the Anglo-German school, T. W. Rhys Davids, 
dees seem, however, to have recognized the importance 
of examining Theravada Buddhism for he said, ‘‘ We 
have not solved the problem of Buddhism when we 
have understood the faith of. the early Buddhists. 
It is in this respect that the study of later Buddhism 
in Ceylon, Burma, and Siam...is second only in 
importance to the study of carly Buddhism.”* But, 
although the study of “later Buddhism”. i.e. Theravada 
Buddhism, had importance, it remained secondary 
to the importance of the study of early Buddhism as 
the major scholarly interest and activity of the Anglo- 
Germans focused upon “early Buddhism.” An index 
of this scholarly interest is provided by the article 
“ Buddhism ” which T. W. Rhys Davids wrote for 
The Encyclopaedia Britannica, eleventh edition, 1910. 
such a topic might seem to require a broad treatment, 
but he dealt only with the “ essential doctrines” of 
“ early Buddhism ” and with the Pali Canon, omitting 
entirely any discussion of Theravada, or “ later 
Buddhism.’* ‘The Pali Canon had value for the 
Anglo-Germans because they regarded its works as 


2 T. W. Rhys Davids, Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1882), p. 191. 

3 T.W. Rhys Davids, ‘‘ Buddhism,” The Encyclopaedia Britanni- 
ca, llth edition, Vol. TV (New York: 1910), pp. 742-749. 
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“ our authorities for the earliest period of Buddhism.’* 
Both T. W. Rhys Davids and Hermann Oldenberg: 
agreed that in the investigation of “ early Buddhism,” 
“ We must not use as our source of evidence, the very 
interesting Sanskrit or Tibetan writings...” 


Mrs. Caroline Rhys Davids also regarded the 
identification of “early Buddhism” as the aim of 
Buddhist studies; however, unlike her husband, she 
saw no value whatsoever in the investigation of Thera- 
vada Buddhism or of Theravada’s understanding of 
its scriptures. She believed that “ historical study ” 
was “ the only and only right study of ‘Buddhism’. 
For, as she said, “ When we come to study a religion, 
it is the birth of it that most interests us.’? Even the 
name of the subject should be changed, she suggested, 
so that scholars no longer spoke of “Buddhism ” 
but of “Sakya,” a term which specifically indicated. 
the first few centuries of the religion. She argued 
that Buddhist scholars should adopt the model of the 
archaeologists who “ dig for the original Troy beneath 
more than one superimposed city.’’? 


Mrs. Rhys Davids followed the other Anglo-Germans 
in employing the Pali Canon as the source for “ early 
Buddhism,” but she warned that it must be used with 
caution precisely because it represented the inter- 
pretation of the Theravada school. With regard to 


4 Ibid., p.746. 

5 T. W. Rhys Davids, Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion 
Dolo 

CG. A. F. Rhys Davids, Sakya or Buddhist Origins (London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co., Ltd., 1931), p. 2. 
Ibid., p. 7. 

Ibid., p. 1. 

Ibid., p. 3. 
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the reliability of the Pali Pitakas, she said, “ We have 
to get rid of the notion, if we have it, that in them we 
are reading records faithfully wording what the first 
Sakyans said or would have said.’ Her distrust 
of the Pali Canon stemmed from her belief that the 
Theravadins had obscured the original teachings of 
Gotama by their emphasis upon monastic values. 
Buddhist scholars, she said, must accept only the “ earli- 
er portions ” of the Pitakas as authentic and disregard 
“the relatively late statements emanating from the 
altered ideals of the monk.” ™ The later views of 
C. A. F. Rhys Davids differed significantly from those 
of T. W. Rhys Davids on the questions of the nature 
of “ early Buddhism ” and the extent to which Thera- 
vada had faithfully preserved the intentionality of the 
dhamma. Although she knew well the writings of 
Buddhaghosa, she regarded him as a cloistered scholar 
who only analyzed the tradition of the elders and had 
little insight into the true interpretation of the texts.12 
The real meaning, she believed, had been lost by the 
monks. Both her view of the Commentarics and 
her idea of the proper approach to the Tipitaka are 
reflected in her comment that ‘‘ Buddhaghosa was 
earnest, but in him the historical sense is totally 
absent.”** In the opinion of Mrs. Rhys Davids, the 
Pali Canon should be investigated by carefully “ sifting 
grain of Sakya from chaff“ and the Theravada 
school need not be considered at all because it represents 
a “ monastic distortion ° of the original teachings. 


10 Tbid., p. 387. 

11 Ibid., p. 4. 

12 Ibid., p. 405. 

13 Ibid., p. 357. 

14 Ibid., p. 401. 

15 C.A. F. Rhys Davids, Outlines of Buddhism (London: Methuen 
and Co., Ltd., 1934), p. 105. 
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As a second example of this approach we take a 
scholar who stands, in this regard, at the opposite pole 
from the Anglo-Germans, Edward Conze. Whereas 
the Anglo-German scholars accepted the Pali Canon 
because they believed it represented the best source 
for “early Buddhism,” Conze rejects the Pali Canon 
altogether because he does not believe it is a reliable 
source for “early Buddhism.” Despite their differences 
in outlook, both Conze and the Anglo-Germans evaluate 
the Tipitaka with regard to the same criterion, its 
value in reconstructing “early Buddhism.” And 
because Conze and the Anglo-Germans set out from 
the same point and have the same purpose, the results 
of their approaches to the Tipitaka are similar: neither 
of them studies the Tipitaka in its own right as the 
canon of Theravada; and neither attaches much 
significance to the study of the Theravada tradition 
itself. 


Conze’s views on this matter are expressed most 
clearly in his article, “ Recent Progress in Buddhist 
Studies,” which, ironically, he begins by citing 
Regamey’s description of the France-Belgian ideals 
and declaring that “all scholars”? today follow this 
objective approach.1* After stating this, however, 
Conze quickly demonstrates that he, for one, has not 
given up his interest in “ a pure Buddhism ” or “ early 
Buddhism.” He devotes the first part of his article 
to a review of the progress made in identifying 
the “ original canon ” or the earliest form of Buddhism. 
The “basic problem” here, Conze explicitly says, 
is the “status of the Pali Canon ”—its “ status ” as a 


16 Edward Conze, ‘‘Recent Progress in Buddhist Studies,” 
Thirty Years of Buddhist Studies (Oxford: B. Cassirer, 1967), 
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source for historical study—and he endeavours zealously 
to show that “ there has been quite a landslide in its. 
(the Pali Canon’s) evaluation.’’*? In Conze’s opinion 
the Pali Canon only gained acceptance by the Anglo- 
Germans and others in the first place because it stressed 
the “ethical side of Buddhism, to which Protestants. 
would readily respond.”!8 “Its prestige,” Conze 
writes, ““owed something to the fact that it fitted in 
with their own mood, in being more rationalistic and 
moralistic than some other traditions, and much less 
given to religious devotion, mythology and magic.’’1* 


In support of his rather unique thesis linking the Pali 
Canon and the Protestant ethic, he compares the 
Theravadin and Sarvastivadin versions of the last 
words of the Buddha. The Pali Canon reads 
“vayadhamma sankhdira appamadena sampädetha, which he 
somewhat loosely translates as “ doomed to extinction 
are composite things; exert yourselves in wakefulness.” 
The Sarvastivadin version of the saying, however, 
lacks the two final words and reads, “ vyayadharmah 
sarvasamskarih,” or “ doomed to extinction are all 
composite things.’ Conze takes the difference in 
these two versions of the saying to be indicative of the 
reason the Pali Canon gained such wide acceptance 
in the West. His point is that the Sarvastivadin version 
is more authentic, reliable, and at least as old, if not 
older, but was not recognized as such by the Europeans 
because it contained “a mere statement about the 
facts of life, and no word about the need for ‘ striving,’ 
so dear to the European moralist!’’*4 


17 onze, p. 3. 
18 Ibid. 
19 Ibid. 
20 Ibid. 
21 Ibid. 
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Conze’s survey of the advances in our knowledge 
of the writings of schools such as the Sarvastivada and 
the Mahasamghika demonstrates further his view of 
the Pali Canon. Although he says that “ all students 
of the first period of Buddhism must henceforth pay 
equal attention to all the sources,” he shows that 
what he means is that they should pay less attention 
to the Pali Canon.*? He cites the opinions of several 
scholars concerning the relation of Pali and Sanskrit 
sources to the earliest tradition. Objectivity and 
balance characterize the judgments of two of the 
scholars whom he cites. Waldschmidt says that 
it is not infrequently the (Sanskrit) Mahdparinirvanasiitra 
which has probably preserved the original tradition 
more faithfully, and it has at least the same value as 
the Pali text” and that “both ‘Northern’ and 
‘Southern ° sources are equally important for ascerta- 
ining the oldest tradition.”** Conze also quotes 
J. J. Jones who says, “ We must proceed from the 
assumption that both Pali and Sanskrit texts preserve 
as a fixed core a very primitive tradition.” 


In his desire to diminish the authority of the Pali 
Canon, however, Conze seems to force his evidence 
a bit. Although he cites the above statement from 
J. J. Jones, he fails to cite the very important statement 
which Jones makes two sentences after the one cited 
in the introduction to the Mahdvastu. Jones says in 
the two following sentences: 


In all texts moreover, irrespective of language, 
earlier or later strata may be distinguished. It 
is just an accident of history that some of the 


22 Ibid., p. 5. 
23 Ibid., 
24 Ibid. 
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Pali texts were fixed and codified first and so 
became less exposed to modernisation and corrup- 
tion. 


Jones, who worked closely with both Sanskrit and Pali 


texts, has a balanced judgment of their value and 
supports to some extent the relative value of the Pali 
Canon. Without mentioning this, however, Conze 
sums up his evidence with a quotation from Hofinger, 
who, he says, “ expresses the same opinion” as these 
two scholars. Hofinger says, “ Once again the Pali 
‘Canon has come down from the pedestal on which 
it has stood for so long; it has no more value than the 
Chinese and Tibetan canonical documents, and 


occasionally it is even somewhat inferior to them.’’** 


Although this statement seems to express Conze’s 


opinion, it does not express quite “ the same opinion Xe 


as the other two writers. 


Finally, having cited various findings of “recent” 
and not-so-recent scholarship to bolster his opinion, 
onze explicitly rejects the Tipitaka, labelling it 
inauthentic and a misinterpretation of the dhamma.” 
His rejection of it clearly stems from his definite notions 
about “pure Buddhism.” He writes, “ The central 
tradition (of Buddhism) is that of Emptiness represented 
by Sarvastivadins, Madhyamikas, and Tibetan Lamas. 
By contast, the Theravadins and Zen, which alone have 
caught on so far, are peripheral.”?* According to 
Conze, the situation of Theravada can be compared 
to that of Protestant Christianity which was also a 


25 J. J. Jones (trans.), The Mahivasiu, Vol. II (London: Luzac 
and Cv., 1949), p. x. 

26 Cited by Conze, p. 5. 

27 Ibid., p. 21. 

28 Ibid. 
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sectarian rather than a central tradition. In the 
Protestant sects in the “ outlying districts of Europe ” 
such as Wittenberg, Scotland, and Sweden, Conze 
says Christianity appeared in “quite new and 
unexpected guises.” ‘As the living tradition had 
not sufficient strength to penetrate quite to this distance, 
it was replaced by fanciful ideas which claimed to go 
back directly to the ‘original gospel,’ and which 
represented the battered remains of a mighty tradition 
as the ‘ only pure’ doctrine.’ 


Similarly, he explains, Buddhism appeared in 
*“ unexpected guises”? as it spread outward from the 
middle region of India where it began and where the 
central tradition was best preserved. 


There at the confines of the sea, in Ceylon and 


Japan, its mentality became not unakin to that of 


Protestants in the outlying districts of Europe. 


In fact, Geylonese Theravada and Japanese Zen 
both reject the living tradition of Buddhism, the 
latter in the name of a ‘ direct transmission outside 
the Scriptures,’ and the former in the name of a. 
Pali Canon which alone is alleged to preserve the 
original ‘ Buddha-word ’.*° 


Because the Tipitaka differs from his conception of the 
“central tradition,’ Conze regards it as “ fanciful 
ideas” rather than the “original gospel,” and, 
consequently, he dismisses both the Tipitaka and 
Theravada—which he terms “‘ Ceylonese Theravada ”— 
as peripheral phenomena having no importance for- 
Buddhist studies. 


29 Ibid. 
30 Ibid. 
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Clearly, the approach taken by Conze and the Anglo- 
Germans creates real barriers to an understanding 
of the Theravada scriptures. The interest in “ early 
Buddhism ” overshadows the scriptures themselves so 
that they become merely a source for the study rather 
than the focus of the study. This is not to say, how- 
ever, that historical interpretation that seeks to identify 
“ early Buddhism ” has no value. From the inception 
of Buddhist studies in the West, scholars have held 
that the investigation of “ early Buddhism” in order 
to formulate a conception of the original essence of 
Buddhism is important, necessary, and even inevitable.* 
But, although this kind of historical interpretation 
has validity, it also entails significant problems, which 
become evident when we ask about some of the 
unstated assumptions and aims behind this approach. 


First, while we grant that it would be good to know 
what constituted the “original Buddhism” of the 
earliest. period, we must ask whether the importance 
of such information automatically ensures its availa- 
bility. Given the sheer bulk of the Pali, Sanskrit 
and Chinese Buddhist canons, the problem of refining 
our methodology in order to identify “ original” 
or “early Buddhism” with certainty becomes 
enormous. We have only to look at the nineteenth 
century “ quests for the historical Jesus” in Christian 
studies in order to appreciate the difficulty of our 
task. These “ quests,” which involved a much smaller 
body of literature than the Buddhist canons, neverthe- 
less failed because of the subjectivism and the faulty 


31 The latter point is argued, in opposition to Franco-Belgian 
approach by Michael Pyc, ‘ Comparative Hermeneutics 
in Religion,” in M. Pye and R. Morgan, eds., The Cardinal 
Meaning (The Hague: Mouton and Co., 1973). 
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research assumptions of the scholars. And, as we 
have seen from the statements of Conze and the Anglo- 
Germans, Buddhist scholars are no less inclined to. 
subjectivism and faulty assumptions. 


Second, what are the real aims behind our interest 
in early Buddhism? Perhaps, Buddhist studies has 
unconsciously adopted as a model the aims of science. 
We must ask whether “ original Buddhism ” or “ early 
Buddhism” indeed represents the only “ true Bud- 
dhism ” or the only proper scope for a search for the 
“ true ” meaning of the dhamma. The assumption that 
this is the case might represent an example of the 
problem caused by the humanities having accep- 
ted too readily the scientific notion of truth. The 
acceptance of the idea of the singleness of truth has 
forced priorities and methodologies upon humanistic 
studies which have not always been appropriate to the 
subject matter. For example, must we agree that the 
“true meaning ” of the dhamma can only be found in 
“original” or “ archaic ” Buddhism when we know 
that within the first century or second century after 
the Buddha’s parinibbäna more than twenty different 
schools of Buddhism had arisen? Each of these schools 
formulated their own canon and their own distinctive 
interpretations of the dhamma. Each of these schools 
obviously believed that its interpretation of the dhamma 
represented “true Buddhism.” Great debates arose 
between the schools concerning the “ truth ” of various 
points of doctrine, as we learn from the Kathdvatthu. 
If the early Buddhists could not agree about the “ true 
meaning ” of the dhamma, then how can we, as Western 
scholars living over two thousand years later, hope 
to resolve this debate or claim to identify with certainty 
the single ‘‘ true meaning ” of Buddhism? 
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Toe Franco-Betcian Aims AND COMMENTARIAL 
LITERATURE 


Therefore, although it may be important or necessary 
to investigate “ early Buddhism,” it also seems important 
to study what Regamey describes as “ the manifoldness 
of its (the Buddhist tradition’s) aspects and the multi- 
plicity of its sects and schools.” The ideals of the 
Franco-Belgian school provide a much-needed com- 
plement to the emphasis upon “early Buddhism,” 
for they represent a pluralistic approach to a pluralistic 
tradition. Instead of allowing Western interests and 
subjective conceptions of the dhamma to determine 
completely our understanding of Buddhism, we in the 
West should listen to the Buddhists ’ own interpretations. 
In a real sense these interpretations of the dhamma 
also represent what Pye terms “ abstracted concepts of 
the essence of Buddhism,”?? but these conceptions 
have been made by the Asian Buddhists themselves; 
by investigating the interpretations of the dhamma in the 
various schools, we shall gain a comprehensive view 
of the Buddhist tradition in all its richness and 
diversity. This is the alternative that Regamey sets 
before, us, and it is here, he suggests, that we shall 
find “ the entire wealth and true face of this religion.” 


If, accepting this alternative approach, we would 
hear the Theravadins’ understanding of the dhamma, 
then we must read the Tipitaka in light of the 
Commentaries. As we have shown in chapter three, 
the Commentaries represent the “true face” of the 
Theravada tradition. For Theravada, the canon and 
Commentaries constitute an inseparable source, with 


32 Regamey, p. 247f. 
33 Pye, p. 28. 
34 Regamey, p. 247. 
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the Commentaries supplying the authoritative 
normative interpretation of the scriptures. Recognizing 
this close relationship and approaching the Tipitaka 
in terms of the Commentaries, Western scholars can 
comprehend the Tipitaka in its life-setting in the 
Theravada tradition. 


The real significance of this approach to interpreting 
the Tipitaka and the rationale for it are expressed in 
this statement by Frederick Streng: 


Thus, it is crucial to interpret a religious phenome- 
non with reference to its own intention and pattern 
of meaning, if one is to understand its relevance 
for those persons who regard it as significant." 


Placing the Tipitaka in the context of the Commentaries 


allows us to understand the intention and pattern of 


meaning of the Tipitaka for Theravada Buddhism. 


Using the term “ intention ” in the phenomenological 
sense, Streng writes that the “< intention of religious life 
is to provide a means to correct an experienced 
deficiency in human existence....7°* That is, the 
intention or true meaning of religious life is soteriological, 
leading to ultimate salvation or liberation. Religious 
statements share this intention in that they too are 
bound up with the “ way of salvation.” As Streng 
observes, “A religious statement is not an objective 
entity to beexamined without regard to its soteriological 
context; if it is, it becomes a ‘mere theory’.” On 
this analysis, religious statements are more than 


35 Frederick J. Streng, Emptiness: A Study in Religious Meaning 
(Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1967), p. 11. 


36 Ibid., p.171. 
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ordinary assertions of fact or truth; religious statements 
have their real significance in their intention to provide 
.a means for attaining Ultimate truth.?” 


This explanation of religious statements agrees 
perfectly with Theravada’s view of the meaning of 
the dhamma, the teachings of the Tipitaka. What 
‘Streng says of Nāgārjunas religious teachings can 
be said also of Theravada’s dhamma teachings: 


Nagarjuna’s articulation is more than a set of 
propositions; it is the articulation of a vision 
which seeks to release human beings from suffering, 
i.e. to ‘save ° them.®8 


As Carter has shown, Theravada has maintained that 
dhamma is more than a set of teachings; dhamma is also 
the “ way of salvation.’’®° The Commentaries define 
dhamma as a manifold phenomenon, it is not simply 
pariyatti, teaching or learning, but also patipatti, practice, 
and pativedha, penetration or realization (D.A. 898; 
S.N.A. II. 328f; Vism. 213ff). This definition means 
that one does not grasp dhamma simply by studying the 
teachings but only by following the way to the 
realization of dhamma as “ ultimate truth.” The 
dhamma teachings do not merely express a truth but 
represent “ salvific truth.” 


The Commentaries enable us to recognize this 
intention and to see the “‘soteriological context” of 
the dhamma because, as we noted in the previous chapter, 
they explain the dhamma both by clarifying the details 
of the teachings and by relating the method of 


37 Ibid., p. 1768. 
38 Tbid., p. 171. 

39 Carter, p. 669. 
40 Ibid., p. 666f. 
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development (bhavananaya). The Commentaries see 
an integral relationship between the meaning and the 
method of development. Buddhaghosa, in his 
Visuddhimagga, systematized the Theravadin interpreta- 
tion of the dhamma not primarily to clarify the philoso- 
phical theories of Theravada, but to make known and 
accessible the “ path of purification.” 


In addition, the Commentaries manifest the meaning 
of the Tipitaka in that they permit us to sec it in the 
context of the complete tradition. In them we see 
the inter-relation of the teachings and the other elements: 
of the religion: such as, the monastic rituals, the popular 
beliefs, and the practices of and for the laity. All 
these elements taken together comprise the Theravada 
tradition, and it is necessary to recognize the inner 
dynamics of these elements in order to understand. 
fully the meaning and function of the Tipitaka. 


Therefore, if we would see the “true face” of 


Theravada Buddhism and understand the intention. 
of the dhamma, we should employ the Commentaries 
to interpret the Tipitaka. When we read the Tipitaka 
apart from the Commentaries we miss the religious 
significance of the dhamma for Theravadins. Inter- 
preting the Tipitaka solely on the basis of our own 
common sense and Western frames of reference we 
may indeed be able to derive a meaning from the 
texts, but that meaning may differ from the Theravadin 
understanding of the meaning and intention of the 
dhamma. Gombrich cites Obeyesekere’s example of 
Weber who erred in his theories about Buddhist life 
because he based his conclusions solely upon the Pali 
Canon, seen “ mainly at second hand.” ® 


41 Richard Gombrich, Precept and Practice: Traditional Buddhism 
in the Rural Highlands of Ceylon (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1971), p. 319. 
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In sum, because the Commentaries place the Tipitaka 
in the context of the complete Theravada religious 
system and there-by reveal the intention of the dhamma, 
they have great significance for interpreters of Theravada 
Buddhism. The Commentaries enable one to enter 
an unfamiliar spiritual world and to perceive both 
“the word of the Buddha” and human existence 
through the eyes of the Theravadins themselves. 
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